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Even the longer summer days are not long enough for the housewife. 

When you are so busy it is easy to overlook household accounts, 

but this need not worry you if you bank at the Midland, 

for an up-to-date statement of your receipts and payments is 
always available. oe 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 
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Power for Prosperity 


Power will transform this jungle 
scrub to fruitful acres. Power 
will build thriving cities where 
mud huts now crumble in the sun. 
Power is coming to these awaken- 
ing lands in the giant Euclid earth- 
movers, the Euclid Tractors and 


Scrapers, the Carlisle Graders, 


the Marion Shovels and 
Draglines — power to clear, 
reclaim and irrigate the land, to 
dig the ditches and the canals, 
construct the motorways, rail- 
ways and airfields . . . power 
to prosper lives which now are 


sO precarious. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works ® and Agencies throughout the World 
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We give them fz2/ Homes 


Only in a home of their own, somewhere where 
they belong, can children develop properly. To 
give destitute boys and girls such a background is 


our endeavour. 


We are not nationalised nor 


subsidised —in face of rising costs, donations are 
more than ever recessary. May we count on 
YOUR generosity? 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M.THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Hel by sending all you can spare 














THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


3° NET 


4/O PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
Investments may be of any sum from 
£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half- 


yearly. Nocharges; no depreciation 
of Capital; easy withdrawal. 


Prospectus sent on request 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to rely unduly upon the 
effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Particulars can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 


=-TEAR OUT AND POST 

A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 

Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me particulars of your treatment. 


NAME... 





ADDRESS 




























Silver half pint beaker £11.18.6 
Silver bon-bon dish £7.17.6 
By Appointment 
Silverjam spoon, sealtop£2.14.0 Clack Bpectaliae 
Silver letter opener £3.76 
Set of six silver coffee spoons, 
seal topped £7.19.3 


PRICES include purchase tax; all 
export orders free of purchase tax. 





Silver for 
Coronation Year 


Since the latter part of the 15th century, gold and 
silver ware has been hallmarked, by the guilds of 
Goldsmiths, to tell of its quality, maker and origin. 
How fitting it is that in this historic year a special mark— 
the head of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
—has been added to the traditional marks 
and is to appear on all gold 
and silver assayed this year. 





Coronation Brooch — a brooch of beauty 
and distinction in 18 ct white and yellow gold 
set with amethyst, rubies, sapphires and diamonds £ 81. 


HAMILTON & INCHES, 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 4898 - TELEGRAMS: INCHES, EDINBURGH 
1* 
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A selection of 


WMO 


SILVERWARE 


A Unique 
opportunity 


These are a few of the beautifully 
designed pieces of silver that 
have been specially made to 
commemorate the Coronation. 


They will be stamped with the 
unique hall mark of this historic 
year, which mark bears the 
Queen’s head. It will be realized 
that this provides a wonderful 
opportunity to collectors of fine 
silverware to obtain pieces that 
will appreciate considerably in 


: TUDOR ROSE DISH value as time passes. 

Replica of the Alms Dish in Y d 
Above: St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. are ur to ace our 
A reproduction of the ‘ Manners’ Dated 1548. ou ge P y‘ 
Fork—one of the earliest known, 6 inch £12. 10s. od. | Orders at once to avoid possible 
oo See st» os oct disappointment, as the demand 


is heavy. 


£3. 108. od 


Apart from the pieces illustrated, we can make any 

silver articles required with the Coronation Mark. 
Estimates and de- 
signs will be sub- 
mitted on request. 
Write for fully 
illustrated brochure. 
Note that, owing to 
the reduction in Pur- 
chase Tax, the prices 
quoted are subject to 
10% discount. 


On right: 


, 4 inch SHAPED ASH 
HEAVY SQUARE ASH TRAY TRAY with Tudor 
3f inch £7. 158. 6d. Rose in gilt. 
Lighter models from £4. 7s. 6d. £9. 08. od. 


GQ, ch and Gi Gaye OF! Yz bf (Estab. 1790) 


153 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 2160 Telegraphic Address: “ Landawata,” Fen,, London 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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There is wisdom in pause, 
there is action in delay, 
there is philosophy in 
retreat — providing your 
favourite briar is rightly 
packed with Balkan 
Sobranie Smoking 
Mixture. A touch of 
rarest Yenidje gives to 
choicest Virginian that 
difference which is the 
secret of the master- 
blenders of one gifted 


family. 


Balkan 


Sobranie 








An English 
Coxswain £¢ 


depend upon first-class equipment 
—which costs money. You can help 
the lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary :Col.A.D.BurnettBrown,M.C.,T.D.,M.A, 














King in its own Realm 


Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


“King GeorgelV” 


OW Scotch Whisky 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 
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LONDON-SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL LINERS 
13,363 TONS GROSS: 541 FEET IN LENGTH 


HE MAIDEN VOYAGE of the ‘ City of Port Elizabeth,’ 
in January 1953, inaugurated a new era in the develop- 
ment of ocean travel to and from South Africa. 


The ‘City of Port Elizabeth’ sets a new standard of ex- 
cellence in design, amenities, and perfection of detail. The 
drawing room, smoke room, verandah lounge, writing room, 
and restaurant are finely proportioned and beautifully 
appointed. The Promenade and Sports decks are remark- 
ably extensive, and the spacious cabins and suites reflect the 


Company’s wide experience and comprehensive knowledge 
of travellers’ requirements. 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
PORT ELIZABETH EXETER 


Third Voyage ’ . Aug. 25, 1953 Maiden Voyage . . June 4, 1953 
Fourth Voyage . . Dec. 15, 1953 Second Voyage . . Sept. 22, 1953 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF YORK 
Maiden Voyage . . Oct. 20, 1953 


Followed by T.S.M.V. CITY OF DURBAN 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office : 104-106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office : 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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SCOTTISH COUNCIL 


(DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRY) 


The Scottish Council—a completely independent and 
representative Scottish body—cordially offers, without 
commitment, the free services of its extensive organi- 
sation at home and overseas to all who are interested 
in industrial development in, or trade with, Scotland. 


Enquiries from Overseas Visitors to Great Britain are 
welcomed. 


Secretary: 

C. MACRAE, 1 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 

London Secretary: New York Secretary: 
GEORGE B. YOUNG, J. HARVEY HOWELLS, 

8 MAYFAIR PLACE, 677 FirTH AVENUE, 

LonpDon, W.1. New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Canadian Secretary: 

J. MORGAN, 112 WINEVA AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE 51st HIGHLAND DIVISION 
1939-1945 
By J. B. SALMOND 


DEDICATED, BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION 
TO 
Her Majesty QUEEN ELIZABETH, THe QUEEN MOTHER 
AND TO 
ALL THE WIVES AND MOYHERS OF THE MEN OF THE 
$list HIGHLAND DIVISION OF SCOTLAND 


With Maps and Illustrations 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 45 George Street, Edin 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 





BARR & STROUD. 


Binoculars 


and 


Monoculars 


Send for list 
B351/WB 
post free 





ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3. LONDON, S.W.1 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOK s * 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) oe Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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The fifth man in history (and the fastest) to 
sail single-handed round the world | 


Louis Bernicot 


now tells his story in 
THE VOYAGE OF ANAHITA 


Translated from the French, with a Foreword, by 


EDWARD ALLCARD 
Illustrated. 10/6 


Additions to the Mariners Library 


LIS SAILS THE ATLANTIC LIS ANDERSEN 


** Those who have grown up with the salt of the sea 
in their veins can recal! from its pages the dimming 
past and live again the first flush of seas, wind 
and spray. I recommend this refreshing book,”— 
SEAGOER. Iliustrated. 9/6 


THE CRUISE OF THE KATE E. E. MIDDLETON 


A single-handed voyage round England undertaken 
in 1869 by a remarkable man who had little previous 
knowledge of small-boat sailing but needed distrac- 
tion after translating the Aeneid. Illustrated. 9/6 





Landsman Hay 


Robert Hay was a Scot who ran away to sea in 1803 
and spent over eight years on the lower deck. His 
memoirs, never published before, make an exciting 
true adventure story of naval actions, desertion 
and shipwreck during the time of Collingwood and 
Nelson. 

‘His style rises at times to the vivid vigour of 
Defoe. ... His narrative never flags. Most 
enjoyable.”—-HAROLD NICOLSON in the Observer. 

Illustrated. 15/- 
Send postcard for free illustrated booklet 
BOOKS ABOUT THE SEA 





Rupert Hart-Davis 36 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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to the late King George VI 
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Stands Suptome 
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The host who serves Scotch Whisky is sure it 
will have a good welcome. When the Scotch is 
** Black & White” particularly warm approval is 
assured. Blended in the special “ Black & White” 
way the extra quality of this grand Scotch makes 
it the most satisfying of all drinks. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


he Secret cs tn the Blending 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment to 






the late King George V! 


MAX. RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC. (U.K. ONLY) 
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THE CORONATION. 


At the end of May all roads led to London. Apart from television, 
only a few people might witness the actual crowning of the Queen, 
but hundreds of thousands might see her on her way to and from 
the Abbey ; and so to London they came. Up and down the land 
there was celebration almost without ceasing. Every local authority 
was hard at it, from the corporations of the larger cities down to 
the Urban District Council which announced, rather quaintly, 
that the local cemetery would be closed on Coronation Day, with 
a skeleton staff in charge. 

But London was the centre, and all through May the visitors 
were arriving, by sea, land and air, from every quarter of the 
globe, determined to be as close as they could to the spot where 
the Archbishop would lower the Crown on to a young head and 
say, “‘ God crown you with a Crown of glory and righteousness. . . .”’ 

First, however, came the Coronation Luncheon in Westminster 
Hall. This is the modern version of the old Banquet, when the 
nobility of the land sat down to a gargantuan feast, and the high 
officers did their ancient duties, and the Sovereign’s Challenger 
rode in, clad in armour, to defend the right, and the Lord Great 
Chamberlain appeared with a silver basin, and the guests un- 
ashamedly pocketed the spoons. All this ended with George IV., 
and as we seldom abolish, although we often adapt, the Banquet 
was resumed, in the new style, at the Coronation of King George 
VI. So on 27th May, under the egis of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association, Her Majesty met her faithful Commons 
from all the lands of the Commonwealth. They were assembled, 
in Westminster Hall, with a good sprinkling of Peers, Senators and 
Members of Upper Houses, to the number of more than 750. 

The Hall was left as bare as William Rufus made it, but up 
and round the steps leading to the High Table and the Queen’s 
seat were massed the flowers of early summer. When Her Majesty 

A 





2 The Coronation. [July 
arrived to a fanfare from the Royal Trumpeters, grouped on the 
steps at the west side of the Hall, on the second landing were 
standing, in close order, the Prime Ministers, Presiding Officers of 
Upper Houses and Speakers of Lower Houses with their wives ; 
while below them were Ministers and Members from fifty-eight 
legislatures of the Commonwealth. 

At the outset there was a delightful little episode, unrehearsed, 
and unnoticed by most of those present. The Royal arrival was 
a little late. As the Queen reached her appointed place under the 
War Memorial Window, Sir Winston Churchill, at the head of the 
Prime Ministers, began to move forward. Then, as the Queen 
saw him, she left her place, and with a radiant smile of welcome 
crossed the floor quickly to greet him and save him the little extra 
walk. 

The presentations made, Her Majesty took her seat in the centre 
of the High Table—by an historical coincidence on the very spot 
where King Charles I., on a very different occasion and before a 
much less loyal audience, sat for his trial. 

The Luncheon began—no gargantuan feast in these days of 
relative austerity, but appropriate because most of the food and 
all the wines had been presented by some country of the Common- 
wealth. Then, at its conclusion, Mr Harold Holt, Minister for 
Labour and National Service and for Immigration in Australia, 
and Chairman of the General Council of the Association which was 
host at the Luncheon, proposed in a few words the Queen’s health 
and presented Her Majesty with a book of pictures of every lead- 
ing Parliament in her Realm. He was followed by Sir John Kotela- 
wala, Minister of Works and Transport and Leader of the Lower 
House in Ceylon, and Vice-Chairman of the Association. With 
simplicity and sincerity and to honour “ the Queen of Ceylon,” 
he seconded the toast, which was drunk with loyal fervour. 

After the Queen had made a gracious reply, the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, the oldest Parliament-man of them all, 
rose to offer the thanks of the legislators. By that magic of which 
he is master, he somehow changed a State occasion into a family 
gathering. Now grave, now gay, with an undercurrent of emotion, 
as when he reminded Her Majesty that he had served her great- 
grandfather, her grandfather and her father, as he was now serving 
her, he held his hearers as none but he can do. Mr St Laurent, 
Prime Minister of Canada, added the tribute of his country, con- 
cluding by calling for three cheers for Her Majesty. 

The Queen then rose, a young, appealing, smiling figure, and 
moved slowly down the Hall between the ranks of the Members. 
The Great North doors leading into New Palace Yard were 
flung open. She stopped and turned, and the band of the 
Royal Artillery crashed into the National Anthem, the whole 
audience joining in the singing of it, so that the oak beams of 
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Richard IT.’s splendid roof rang with the strains. Her Majesty 
then passed out into the showers of May and the cheers of a waiting 
multitude. ; 

That was the happy prelude, a meeting of the Queen with 
the members of her legislatures. Six days later, the scene 
was in the Abbey nearby—an Abbey in a transformed setting of 
annexe, stands and decorations, so that familiar landmarks like the 
statues and grass of Parliament Square were no longer visible. 
Every nook and cranny was crowded, and although many of the 
people had been waiting all through the night, and some through 
the previous night as well, their spirits and loyal enthusiasm were 
undamped. 

Unfortunately, by contrast with their spirits and enthusiasm, 
their bodies were distinctly damp, for the weather, which had been 
near a heat wave a few days earlier, was as inclement as it might 
be on an early April day. Sudden drenching showers of rain came 
down, a chilling wind blew, and the temperature was distinctly 
low. Nevertheless, on Monday the Mall and Whitehall had the 
air of vast encampments of nomads, with hundreds of people on 
the pavement, lying on newspapers and wrapped up in blankets. 
They were wet and cold and hungry, but they were determined to 
see the Queen when she went by; and the survivors certainly 
saw her and gave her a mighty cheer. 

If outside in Parliament Square you could scarcely recognise 
the buildings for the crowds, inside you could hardly see the Abbey 
for the people; honoured spots like the Poets’ Corner being com- 
pletely obscured by the stands which rose tier beyond tier from 
the ground. For a few hours, all that was most notable in the 
Commonwealth was gathered within those old walls. All the colour 
in the world was there too—Peers in their traditional dress, women 
with flashing tiaras, officers in every kind of uniform, Speakers in 
their robes, Heralds, Gentlemen-at-Arms, African Chiefs, diplomats 
—the list is almost inexhaustible. 

At the entrance to the Choir was King Edward’s Chair, under 
which rests the Stone of Scone ; and a few yards to the west, under 
the Lantern and between the Transepts, were the Coronation 
‘‘ Theatre ’’ and the Throne on its platform, beneath which the 
rubble of St Edward’s own church is believed to lie. On those 
two spots and at the High Altar all that followed was centred. 

The long procession of high officers and dignitaries of Church 
and State, the lesser Royalties, Heralds, High Commissioners, and 
dapper young pages (whose locks had been shorn by the Earl 
Marshal’s express command) came through the West Door. As 
the Queen entered the Abbey the choir began to sing an anthem 
from the 122nd Psalm—*“ Jerusalem is built as a city that is at 
unity in itself’’; and, indeed, in that place and at that moment 
the unity of the Commonwealth was almost visible. 
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The Recognition was then carried out by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, accompanied by the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Great 
‘Jhamberlain, the Lord High Constable and the Earl Marshal, 
magnificent in their appropriate robes. To each quarter in turn 
the Queen was presented, and in each the people acclaimed her, 
those in the nave with an especially satisfactory thunder of voices. 

The solemn Oaths were then administered and taken, to preserve 
the Laws of the State and the Establishment of the Church ; after 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland presented the Bible. 

The Communion Service then began. That is, of course, the 
heart of what the Archbishop has described as “‘a compact of 
loyalty between Queen and People and the consecration of the 
Queen with her people to true service.’’ Once or twice in the past 
the omission of the Communion has been proposed. Edward VII. 
is said to have suggested to old Archbishop Temple that the Service 
might in this way be shortened, and that plain-spoken prelate is 
said to have replied, “‘ If your Majesty don’t take the Communion, 
your Majesty can’t be crowned.’”’ He was of course right. The 
Communion should never be separated from the Service. It was 
omitted in the single case of James II., who was a Roman Catholic 
and could not take the Sacrament from an Anglican priest, an 
unhappy exception which seemed to give emphasis to the rule. 
For the Communion was to seal the Sovereign’s promises to her 
people, when she had been anointed, had been given the emblems 
of sovereignty, had been crowned, and had received the homage 
of her subjects. 

The Liturgy, with those especial additions peculiar to a Corona- 
tion, is a very old and very lovely thing. In its main features it 
goes back to the beginning of our history. It has been changed 
and adapted, but is essentially the same as it was in those early 
times. It is long, but not an act or a sentence could be left out 
without destroying some necessary part of the Service. There was 
the Epistle with its closing words, ‘Fear God. Honour the King’’; 
the Gospel, with the old injunction, ‘Render therefore unto Cesar 
the things that are Cxzsar’s and unto God the things that are God’s”’; 
the Creed, and after it the Anointing, most ancient and sacred of 
all the Rites, for, as the anthem reminded the people, “Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet anointed Solomon king.”’ 

The presentation of the emblems of sovereignty followed—the 
Spurs, the Sword, the Armills, the Robe, the Orb, the Ring, the 
Sceptre and the Rod, each with its own especial significance. 
The climax, of course, was the actual Crowning by the Archbishop, 
to the cries from every corner of the Abbey of “ God Save the 
Queen.”” Trumpets were sounded, the guns at the Tower were 
discharged, Princes and Peers donned their coronets, the Arch- 
bishop gave his solemn blessing. The Queen was then led to her 
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Throne to receive the Homage of the Archbishop, of her husband, 
of the Royal Princes, and of the senior Peers, all giving that ancient 
promise, “ to live and die, against all manner of folks.”’ 

When the Homage was ended, drums beat, trumpets sounded, 
and the vast concourse cried, “God Save Queen Elizabeth. Long 
Live Queen Elizabeth. May the Queen Live for Ever.” 

The Old Hundredth, which followed, had its own place in the 
drama, its direct and simple words somehow expressing what all 
were feeling, inside and outside the Abbey. 

The quiet of the Communion, when the Queen and her Consort 
kneit together before the Altar, and the Archbishop spoke the 
familiar words of the Anglican Rite and gave a final benediction, 
not to a Queen and a Prince, but to a young husband and wife, 
was the appropriate ending to a great Service. 

After the Peace and the Te Deum, there was a pause, while the 
long procession re-formed, in due course to move slowly to the 
West Door. As the Queen reappeared, wearing the Imperial Crown 
and bearing in her right hand the Sceptre and in her left the Orb, the 
entire congregation joined in two verses of the National Anthem :— 


“To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the Queen !”’ 


So it all ended, and slowly—very slowly—the Abbey emptied into 
the congestion of Parliament Square. 

A few impressions remain—of the humility, dignity and grace 
of the Queen as she supported, with all its solemn and even terrify- 
ing implications of new burdens, the lengthy and tiring ceremonies 
of the morning and early afternoon ; of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, after the Queen the chief actor in the drama, who had to 
emulate the performance of 1937 of that master of ceremonial, 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, and by general consent acquitted himself 
with the highest credit; of the Earl Marshal, controlling every 
detail of the arrangements and combining the strictest of discipline 
and the order of a parade with the reverence and beauty due to a 
great religious ceremony ; and of the people themselves, many of 
whom may have come only for a spectacle, and most of whom 
must have found themselves caught up in the spirit of the occasion 
and joining with their Queen in prayer. All, indeed, was expressed 
in those old and simple words, ‘‘ God Save the Queen.”’ 








FLEETING GLIMPSE OF KENYA. 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON. 


I aM not certain, but I think 
his name was Green—the man 
who occupied the seat next to 
mine in the Comet en route to 
Africa. It may equally well 
have been White or Brown, or 
even Black: I am only positive 
that he was a colour, that 
he was a Yorkshireman from 
Sheffield and that he, like my- 
self, was jet-airborne for Entebbe 
where we would transfer our- 
selves from the Johannesburg- 
bound Comet and thence proceed 
by the less modern feeder- 
service to Nairobi. Mr Colour 
and I differed, however, in this 
respect: he was journeying to 
Kenya as a consultant for his 
firm; and, if he took to the 
country, he had the option of 
staying there for at least two 
years. I, on the other hand, 
had a more specific assignment 
which was to take me first to 
Nairobi, then to the outpost of 
Lake Magadi, and finally to 
Mombasa; and it was import- 
ant—if not imperative—that I 
should be back in England 
within two weeks. 

As the Comet received the 
smart salute of the duty officer 
on the tarmac at London airport 
and then, with an intensifying 
““whine” from its four jets, 
surged forward to taxi the inter- 
minable distance towards the 
long runway for eventual take- 
off, I experienced the same, 
though prouder, thrill of the 


goggle-eyed schoolboys jostling 
each other in the spectators’ 
enclosure, the better to witness 
the departure of this latest, 
white, streamlined phenomenon 
of the skies. And, as the whine 
rose and fell as we turned up 
this avenue and that towards 
our point of departure and 
rumbled past the idle—less up- 
to - date— monsters of Scandi- 
navian Airways, Pan American, 
Sabena Airlines and Air France, 
I was proudiy conscious that we 
bore the ingignia of B.O.A.C. 
and that Britain was still an 
age ahead of all the rest of 
them. 

These thoughts were obviously 
not shared by my companion, 
who confined his attentions to 
the sporting columns of ‘ The 
Sheffield Telegraph’ and to 
the business of nibbling his 
barley sugar until the process of 
take-off was finally accomplished. 
Good old solid Yorkshire, I 
thought, eschewing sentiment 
and as firm as a rock; it was 
not until later that I discovered 
that he possessed, though per- 
haps unbeknownst to himself, 
a puckish sense of humour. I 
said he was firm as a rock: this 
was an allusion applicable only 
to character. Presently he was 
quivering in his seat like an 
aspen leaf: so was I, and so 
were thirty-five other passengers 
about to be jet-propelled towards 
Johannesburg from Heath Row 
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that April afternoon. I am not 
mechanically minded, and it 
therefore remains a mystery to 
me how even the most powerfully 
constructed hydraulic brakes 
within man’s creative genius can 
deny the forward urge of four 
jets revved up from a whining 
breeze to a gale, from a gale 
to a cyclone which, to the 
uninitiated mind, was surely, 
within seconds, destined to 
disintegrate the whole structure 
into smithereens. Then, gently 
—almost it seemed imper- 
ceptibly—the brakes were re- 
leased, the shuddering forms 
about me became strangely 
stilled, and this stupendous pro- 
digy of drawing-board and 
prototype gathered rapidiy in- 
creasing momentum for the 
almost alarmingly long race 
forward to flying speed. 

The air hostess, immaculate 
and effortless as a mannequin 
and with that Gioconda smile 
which labelled her in my mind 
a8 Mona Lisa, presently made 
her casual routine pronounce- 
ment—as though all this and 
more were utterly without emo- 
tion for her—‘‘ We shall be in 
Rome in two hours and ten 
minutes: tea will be served 
en route.’ Then, as the red 
lettering above the entry to the 
crew’s quarters was diffused, 
there was the staggered click 
of thirty-seven safety-belts being 
unfastened, while Mona Lisa 
handed round cigarettes from a 
balsam-wood box. As we gained 
height and circled London air- 
port—a combined gesture of 
accomplishment and au revoir— 
I thought, “Rome in two hours 
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and ten minutes. I am privi- 
leged to live in an era of un- 
believable achievement.” Then 
Mr Colour dropped his news- 
paper and confided to me that 
after due consideration he 
thought Bolton Wanderers were 
a certainty for the cup. 

Thanks to a natural affinity 
between myself and little Douglas 
Caldicott, who lives in a hut at 
Heath Row and who took time 
off from his allotted task to 
bestow his invaluable favours 
upon me, I had a window seat in 
what he judged to be the best 
position in the aircraft. This 
enabled me to see both ferward 
and aft of the slightly swept- 
back port wing, with its two now 
monotonously singing jets nest- 
ling close into the fuselage, 
beyond which were to me the 
vague accoutrements of struc- 
tural and navigational aid. 
There was something, for some 
purpose, along the for’ard length 
of wing that appealed to my 
imagination as being akin to the 
rib-topped helmet of a gladiator; 
while aft there protruded, for 
reasons utterly unknown to me, 
the long barrel of a Lee-Enfield 
rifle and three outsize and un- 
spent Bengal matches. I dis- 
missed such mysteries from my 
mind as I became aware that the 
last wide fields and familiar trees 
of England were almost too 
rapidly receding, that presently 
we were in cloud, and, almost 
within imperceptible moments, 
miles above it. Beneath bound- 
less blue and a still golden sun, 
we looked a long way down 
upon a world of undulating 
cotton-wool. 
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We were now fiying — not 
quite noiselessly, but utterly 
without vibration — over seven 
miles high at a ground speed of 
nearly nine miles a minute. So 
much did the Captain’s report 
to passengers infer—a copy of 
which, after digesting, I passed 
on to my friend from Yorkshire. 
He scanned it and drew my 
attention to the statements that 
we were 38,000 feet above sea 
level and that the accommo- 
dation was pressurised to the 
equivalent of 8,000 feet, then 
remarked nonchalantly, ‘I hope 
no daft So-and-so jams fist 
through ruddy window.” Then 
he went on reading ‘ The Sheffield 
Telegraph.’ I could hardly con- 
ceive why any among my fellow 
passengers should be suddenly 
seized with an unaccountable 
desire to “jam fist through 
ruddy window”; but it was, 
none the less, a somewhat electri- 
fying thought, only to be allayed 
by the cool presence of Mona 
Lisa being graciously pleased to 
serve us all with tea. 

Two hundred miles short of 
Rome my ears made me vividly 
aware that we were descending 
sharply and still at incredible 
speed. This was surely so; for 
twenty minutes later we were 
whining along the tarmac at 
Ciampino—under the shadow of 
the seven hills. 

It was not difficult for me to 
fill each page of a pocket diary 
with my impressions of my first 
Comet trip which, from Heath 
Row to Entebbe in Uganda, 
with stops at Rome, Cairo and 
Khartoum, took no more than 
ten hours’ flying time. Now, 
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soon after my return, as I flick 
through the pages of that record, 
I find that I have probably set 
down nothing that is essentially 
new, nor anything that could 
possibly hold any particular 
interest for anyone other than 
myself. At least it gives me the 
satisfaction of realising that my 
jottings were recorded while— 
seemingly unlike my fellow 
passengers—I was fully alive to 
the adventure of almost un- 
believable reality. None the 
less there are one or two entries 
which remain more clear in my 
mind than they are on the 
scrawled-across pages—impres- 
sions snatched upon before they 
gave way to other and even 
more exciting ones—that stretch 
from January right through to 
December. 

One serves to dismiss—at least 
for the time being—my friend 
from Sheffield, who took light 
refreshment with me at Rome 
airport. As recent travellers 
know, Ciampino—the Heath 
Row of the Italian capital—is 
undergoing major  construc- 
tional repairs and develop- 
ments. I remarked to Mr Colour, 
who—as he ate—apparently still 
found something fresh to read in 
that morning’s ‘ Sheffield Tele- 
graph,’ that, for the time being 
at least, the place was in a bit 
of a mess. ‘“ Ay,’ he replied, 
without looking up from his 
paper, “and I reckon the eats 
are a bit seedy-like too.” In- 
deed, I thought, here is a man; 
a true representative of the solid 
North; the very backbone of 
the country in its many times 
of crisis; the sort that, unob- 
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trusively, makes England greater 
and quite unlike any other 
nation in the world—a man 
who, I subsequently discovered, 
had never before in his life 
flown in any form of aircraft, 
let alone the Comet; a man, 
indeed, who had never previ- 
ously ventured beyond the shores 
of England, save in a troopship 
to Normandy in 1944—who was 
utterly unmoved by the exhilar- 
ating adventure of travelling at 
the smooth speed of nearly nine 
miles a minute from London to 
Rome, and whose only relevant 
comment on arrival was that 
the ‘ eats at the airport were a 
bit seedy.’ At first, I felt a 
trifle sorry for him; then I 
thought again, and was not sure 
that I did not feel there was 
quite a lot to admire about him. 
He was Yorkshire and England 
at its bravest and best. 

Then I have imprinted for 
ever within my mind the un- 
forgettable, unbelievable pic- 
ture—as we climbed through 
thin cloud out of Khartoum— 
of that egg-shell blue and rich 
red-golden glory of the slow 
dawn breaking above the Sudan. 
But that just beggars description. 

More prosaic in his way, 
though hardly less down to 
earth, was my friend Mr Weil, 
with whom I had talked on the 
tarmac at Cairo. Shortly before 
the Comet’s descent to Entebbe 
I moved into the vestibule abaft 
the main cabin with my over- 
night bag, to await my turn for 
entry into the confined limits of 
the ablution accommodation pro- 
vided under the general heading 
of ‘‘Gentlemen.” I did not 
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immediately recognise Mr Weil 
in the vestibule; for he had his 
back to me, facing what I judged 
to be east, and was garbed in 
cap and vestment with a copy 
of The Talmud lying open on a 
suitcase before him. I realised 
that he was at his devotions 
and—so as not to defile such 
@ sacred moment by my un- 
welcome presence — sought to 
withdraw once more to my seat 
in the main cabin. But at that 
moment Mr Weil—for whom 
and for his like I shall always 
have the profoundest respect 
and admiration — brought his 
softly murmured incantations 
to a close, divested himself and 
turned to me with the most 
charming expression enveloping 
his soft features. ‘ I apologise,” 
he said, “‘ if I have in any way 
embarrassed you; but on travels 
such as this I sometimes find it 
a little difficult to start each day 
with prayer without perhaps 
causing a little embarrassment to 
my fellow passengers. But did 
I not do so, wherever I find 
myself on each morning of my 
life, my day would be empty 
and meaningless.” I doubt 
whether any other little speech 
has ever been made to me with 
such utter sincerity, and I am 
certain that, if never before, at 
that moment I knew the meaning 
of the word “ humility.” Sub- 
sequently, as we shaved side by 
side and sharing the same mirror, 
most precariously jostling each 
other, I could not refrain from 
remarking to Mr Weil that if all 
mankind were of like mind with 
him, and, despite the limitations 
such as those imposed by an 
A 2 
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aircraft flying at phenomenal 
height and speed, still paid 
tribute, as he had done, to a 
Faith that is fundamentally in 
us all, the world would be a 
happier and nobler planet upon 
which to live. And I expressed 
that thought with a sincerity 
that was every bit at one with 
his earlier utterance to me. 
And finally at Entebbe, while 
I waited for the arrival of the 
Dakota that was to fly me on 
to Nairobi, I saw the Comet 
belch a vivid streak of flame 
from each of its four jets in 
turn and shortly afterwards roar 
like some suddenly unleashed, 
yet exquisitely fashioned tornado 
the full length of the long 
runway to lift effortlessly sky- 
wards towards Livingstone and 
Johannesburg. To witness that 
was to me a fitting climax to a 
great and privileged experience. 


As the Dakota came in to 
land at the lesser of Nairobi’s 
two airports I was startled to 
see a herd of zebra nonchalantly 
trotting a little distance out of 
harm’s way. The settler who 
sat beside me (Mr Colour had 
business in Kampala) explained 
that the airport adjoined Nairobi 
National Park—which, as the 
world knows, is a sanctuary for 
all the wild life of East Africa, 
and one may see a herd of wilde- 
beeste or gazelle grazing peril- 
ously close to the runways. I 
was to learn that the wide 
variety of animals that live 
within the precincts of the 
National Park have come to 
regard man—though in some 
cases a8 prey—not as a natural 
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enemy. Even the man-eaters 
are only mildly irritated by the 
noise of motor-cars and aircraft. 
They know, by instinct, that 
they are immune from the 
hazards of the hunter that is 
human. It was presumably only 
because of this that a week later 
I was driven in a motor-car a 
short distance off one of the 
beaten tracks running through 
the sanctuary to within fifteen 
yards of a pride of lions. They 
were taking their ease shortly 
before sundown and sat up to 
regard us with no more than 
mild interest: an occasional 
prick of the ears or a flick of the 
tail and a great deal of yawning, 
stretching and rolling over to 
sleep again. Harmless enough 
they appeared, even at a dis- 
tance of fifteen yards: harmless 
to humans they undoubtedly 
were—unless some over-confi- 
dent idiot were to open the door 
of the car and put a foot out on 
the scrub. Yawning and stretch- 
ing and a general air of laissez- 
faire among the pride would 
then, one was positively assured, 
give way with alarming rapidity 
to an attitude of less casual 
interest. 

But I had discussed quite a 
different aspect of wild life in 
and round Nairobi with the 
settler during the course of our 
two-hour flight from Entebbe 
that day. I had suggested— 
as I have known to happen in 
the past—that there was possibly 
some exaggeration in the English 
newspapers about the dangers 
and hazards that Europeans 
were experiencing daily — and 
nightly—in this part of Kenya 
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since the aims of Mau Mau had 
made themselves so patently 
manifest. His reply was that 
he had not read the English 
newspapers within recent weeks: 
“but I shouldn’t like to be 
anywhere near Nairobi today 
without a gun pretty handy.” 

“Today particularly?” I 
asked, with a rising sense of 
apprehension. 

For the first time I noticed his 
unbuckled holster as he nodded 
assent. ‘‘ You see,” he said 
slowly, “‘ only this morning has 
the British Magistrate made 
known his intention of imposing 
the maximum sentence on Jomo 
Kenyatta—he, as you'll know, 
is the big boss of Mau Mau.” 

It was 9th April, and it was 
raining, as I stepped down onto 
the tarmac at Nairobi West 
airport. I felt singularly un- 
equipped for the occasion: I 
had no mackintosh. Of far 
greater account—it seemed to 
me—I had no gun. 

Awaiting my arrival under the 
nearest shelter were two old 
friends associated with my com- 
pany’s interests in East Africa. 
Derek I did not immediately 
recognise since, quite naturally, 
I had never before seen him 
dressed as an officer of the 
Kenya Police Reserve. One 
look at his accoutrements made 
it abundantly clear to me 
that policemen in Kenya—at 
least for the time being—by no 
means rely solely on the use of 
the baton. Laurie, who had 
come down from Lake Magadi 
to meet me, was less martially 
clad. All he carried was a brief- 
case—one of the normally thin 
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variety secured by a zip-fastener 
—and I immediately felt more 
at home, only hoping it did not 
contain too many documents 
requiring my immediate atten- 
tion. The three of us sat down 
to a welcome glass of gin-and- 
tonic and I stole a glance inside 
Laurie’s brief-case, which he had 
deposited on the table with the 
zip-fastener wide open. It con- 
tained one thing—and one thing 
only: a fully charged revolver. 
My feeling of nakedness immedi- 
ately returned. 

The journal I kept in Kenya 
was more solid than the impres- 
sions at random which I had 
scrawled across the pages of a 
pocket diary in the Comet. I 
can recollect no two weeks in 
my travelled life so charged with 
atmosphere and experience that 
was, to me, utterly new and 
different: nor, at any time, 
have I been richer in the brief 
companionship of people whose 
main quality was a combination 
of gaiety and intellect. In and 
round Nairobi I found those 
qualities quite undimmed, and 
added to them was that almost 
nonchalant type of courage 
which, though alive and alert to 
ever-present danger, betrays no 
trace of emotion or even the 
slightest sign of fear. And on 
the days immediately following 
sentence being passed upon 
Jomo Kenyatta there were 
grounds enough for apprehen- 
sion. 

The sort of hidden danger 
that lurks about Nairobi—or 
did when I was there—was 
described to me in casual terms 
by a settler’s wife who that 
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morning had discovered a panga, 
that particularly evil weapon, 
under her head Kikuyu servant’s 
bed. When approached about it 
he naively explained, with due 
apology, that he had taken 
certain oaths which would 
compel him, if so ordered, to 
dispatch her husband, herself 
and her children. He added a 
rider to the effect that he hoped 
profoundly that such orders 
would not be forthcoming, since 
she and her husband had always 
treated him with kindness and 
generosity, and he had a par- 
ticular affection for the children. 
At least that settler and his wife 
knew exactly where they stood 
and the obvious and immediate 
precautions they must take. But 
since the house servants, almost 
without exception, are Kikuyu, 
and it is only on rare occasions 
that their employers have the 
means of knowing whether or 
not they have taken the oaths 
of Mau Mau, hardly any Euro- 
pean, particularly perhaps in his 
own home, is ever free from the 
immediate threat of unprovoked 
attack. 

With an appreciation of that 
hidden menace, the casual, 
short-term observer like myself 
soon loses his early, light and 
mildly humorous reaction to 
living among so many loaded 
revolvers, and accepts, for in- 
stance, the everyday spectacle 
of his hostess sitting at dinner 
with a charged automatic on her 
lap as being less sensational than 
sound common-sense. It is a 


situation that only assumes a 
light-hearted aspect because the 
European residents I met seemed 
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determined, as it were, to laugh 
it off that way. It struck me 
that they drew upon their never- 
failing sense of humour as an 
effective safety-valve. 

There is a very noble and 
gracious lady—long resident in 
the district of Nairobi—whom 
most settlers in Kenya over the 
last two decades will know and 
admire. A dozen of us, includ- 
ing some newly arrived officers 
of the Buffs and the Devons, 
dined at her house which— 
apart from our admirable hostess 
—seemed to be very much regu- 
lated and run by an Arab butler. 
As her ladyship took her place 
at the head of the table I 
noticed how, unobtrusively, as 
though not unduly to alarm the 
newcomers to Kenya among her 
guests, she gently withdrew an 
automatic from her handbag 
and slipped it onto her lap. 
I do not think anyone else 
noticed that little action on her 
part—except the Arab butler, 
who took immediate exception 
to it. Bending towards her ear, 
he pointed out that he had been 
at some pains to lay an extra 
doily on the right of everyone’s 
place round the table: it had 
been laid for purposes other than 
idle decoration. Our hostess 
had been given her cue and, 
since the Arab butler was an old 
and faithful retainer to whom 
she would not wish to suggest 
offence, she placed her small 
automatic upon the appointed 
doily. I forget which foreign 
potentate it was who once took 
a drink from his finger-bowl 
while dining at Buckingham 
Palace: it was certainly Edward 
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the Peacemaker who swiftly 
covered this mild social error by 
doing exactly the same thing 
himself, which action was im- 
mediately followed by all his 
other guests. Somehow that 
forgotten story flashed across 
my mind during that dinner- 
party in Kenya; for no sooner 
had our hostess laid her auto- 
matic on the table than each one 
of her guests, without a word, 
immediately did the same. They 
were drawn swiftly and silently 
from pocket and holster and 
handbag, and, collectively laid 
above the board, they made 
a varied and rather startling 
display. 

There was only a minor sequel 
to this, which I mention solely as 
testimony to a most entertaining 
and generous hostess. The Arab 
butler, with a rather smug ex- 
pression, handed round coffee 
from a tray in the drawing-room 
immediately after dinner. Pres- 
ently he returned with the same 
tray, its burden covered by a 
table-napkin. He passed to four 
guests in turn, unobtrusively 
lifting the edge of the napkin as 
he did so. The Arab’s expres- 
sion was now imperious; four 
other faces were red. Person- 
ally, I was, if anything, a little 
surprised that only four guns 
had been left on the dining-room 
table! 

I could supplement this inci- 
dent with a dozen others solely 
concerned with my observations 
on the unaccustomed carriage of 
firearms by British men and 
women during my fleeting visit 
to the Nairobi district. A situa- 
tion that gives the all-clear 
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directive for civilians to shoot 
and ask questions afterwards, 
though no doubt essential to the 
particular circumstances, in itself 
creates a way of life so unique 
as to give rise to a whole host 
of possibilities. And yet, oddly 
enough, I never heard of any 
case, except in the matter of one 
over-zealous night-watchman, 
where the loyal had _ been 
peppered in error. 

It is worthy of record that 
on the evening of 9th April I 
accompanied a resident home 
for the inevitable sun-downer 
at his house. At our entrance, 
his wife and daughter were 
discovered in kneeling positions 
on the floor of the lounge 
utterly immersed in that 
womanly pastime of carving 
out material to the prescribed 
shape of paper patterns. Alto- 
gether a homely and domesti- 
cated scene—until one’s atten- 
tion became riveted upon the 
formidable - looking _revolvers 
swaying on lanyards about their 
delicate necks as they proceeded 
with the intricacies demanded 
by the less sinister scissors. We 
moved out of earshot to fortify 
ourselves privately, and I ex- 
claimed that the sight we had 
just witnessed had filled me 
with quite unholy terror, and 
that I thought it was straight- 
forward blue-pencil dangerous. 
I had then only been in Nairobi 
six hours. Bill did not respond 
by saying that because of the 
blue - pencil ** disturbances ”’ 
Nairobi was a dangerous place. 
He laughed it off by explaining 
that his daughter was as absent- 


minded as her mother was; 
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and if the police discovered 
that a revolver had become 
“ mislaid”’ the immediate fine 
was two thousand shillings with- 
out the option. Then we had 
our sun-downer, and I asked 
him if he knew of a shop in 
Nairobi that still had firearms 
for sale. 

Laurie and I dined one night 
as the guests of Aileen, whose 
house is not far from the Nairobi 
Club where I was staying. 
Aileen was tragically widowed 
@ year ago and has not yet 
allowed herself to realise quite 
fully the unbelievable truth of 
that happening. She has a 
young son, who, as a volunteer 
in the Kenya Regiment, is on 
active service against the Mau 
Mau, somewhere, I believe, in 
the remoteness of the White 
Highlands: she has a younger 
daughter at school in England. 
Despite it all, Aileen elects to 
live alone, surrounded only by 
Kikuyu servants and an over- 
whelming spate of memories. 
Some women are like that; and 
this particular one, bereft of all 
that has ever really mattered to 
her, still retains that particular 
sense of quiet, restrained humour 
which I discovered to be so 
essentially alive in Kenya today. 
She had secured and shuttered 
all the windows of her house by 
the time we had finished dinner, 
and I noticed that she sat in a 
chair that faced the only possible 
entrance to the room. Beside 
her on an occasional table, well 
within reach, was her open hand- 
bag: I looked at it and then 
turned to Laurie as much as to 
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say, ‘“‘ That is the picture of 
life in Nairobi that will remain 
indelibly imprinted on my mind 
long after I have returned to 
England.” Somehow she must 
have divined the thoughts pass- 
ing through my mind; for she 
said, with a soft twinkle in her 
eye, ‘‘ You’re quite mistaken, 
you know; actually it’s down 
the side of my chair—and my 
right hand’s on the butt... .” 
There was positively nothing 
dramatic in the way she made 
or meant that statement: it 
was an absolutely  straight- 
forward utterance solely de- 
signed to reassure me that she 
was not one to be caught 
napping. I rather think that 
Aileen is one of the bravest 
women I have ever been privi- 
leged to meet. 

A week later I drove up the 
seventy-five miles of track that 
leads over the Ngong Hills and 
through a stretch of the great 
Rift Valley to Lake Magadi. 
The way led through the Africa 
that is unchanged since the 
volcanic age and the earth’s slow 
cooling. There I enjoyed three 
days and nights of utter contrast 
to Nairobi. I saw, and under- 
stood for the first time, the 
problems of an isolated British 
community: general manager, 
engineers and foremen — with 
wives and children about seventy 
all told—flocked together at the 
farthest outpost of a world-wide 
industrial Empire. Immediately 
facing them, almost enveloping 
that little colony, is the glaring 
white sheet of a soda lake. I, 
in company with the Com- 
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missioner for the East African 
territories in London, was just 
an over-hurried passer-by. And 
yet there was time, I think, for 
both of us to be equally struck 
by two things. The tactful 
care, at times amounting to 
genius, which must be required 
to preserve that distant, con- 
trasting community in such a 
continuing state of sane suffi- 
ciency. Secondly, there was a 
complementary and aiding attri- 
bute which must have appealed 
to all save the utterly unimagina- 
tive among them. It consisted 
in the simple ability to lift one’s 
eyes, above and beyond the 
monotonous expanse of white 
lake, to soft clouds billowing 
above the clear distance of the 
Ngurumani Hills. 

Along the full twenty - five 
miles of dusty track that un- 
dulates between the two, one 


may drive in safety through the 


untamed, unchanging life of 
Africa. There are the inevitable 
groups of Masai tribesmen, in 
the three clearly defined stages 
of their mortal being—shepherd, 
warrior and elder—who greet 
one with the lift of a hand 
or primitive spear before they 
become enveloped in the dust 
of one’s out-of-place mode of 
passage. They are a people 
impervious to the impact of 
law or doctrine that does not 
attempt infringement upon the 
ancient aristocracy of their tribe. 
They are essentially gentlemen 
of leisure (their womenfolk do 
the work) and they fill their 
days with idle harmless gossip 
and a friendly smile for the 
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passing stranger. I found them 
colourful and calm and a sooth- 
ing contrast to their neighbour- 
ing tribe—the Kikuyu. 

You may see bush-buck and 
wart-hog and even the grey 
duiker at distances not too far 
to define them. The silently 
inquisitive giraffe, high-topped 
by its tufted pegs, will observe 
you with an air of disdain from 
considerably closer at hand: you 
are tempted to create alarm by 
the stridence of your horn so as 
to witness the exquisite grace ef 
its galloping farther afield. But 
you must never so annoy the 
unexpected, though not  in- 
frequent, presence of a rhino: 
their short tempers can more 
than merely dent your car; and 
before you alight to swim in the 
river that tumbles down from 
the Ngurumani Hills, your posi- 
tive safety calls for a single 
precaution: that is to satisfy 
yourself that the immediate pre- 
cincts are not shared by buffalo. 
I learnt that, alone among all 
the varied species of wild life 
one is liable to meet between the 
lake and the hills, one never 
trusts a buffalo. 

Perhaps the bird - life that 
abounds there fascinated me 
most of all. Invariable associate 
of vultures, were grounded 
gaunt-looking marabou storks 
whose plumage was once 80 
beloved of Victorian ladies. 
Somehow, the bearing and strut 
of these tall feathered creatures 
suggested the pompous distinc- 
tion of directors leaving the 
board-room table with a com- 
bined gesture of disagreement 
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and high dudgeon. But above 
all else, utterly unforgettable, 
were the flocks of countless 
flamingo. I saw them as a pink 
and slowly moving feathered 
tide which, as they lifted in one 
solid mass of flight against the 
sunset, assumed the beauty of a 
delicate rose-coloured cloud. 

It well may be that if you live 
for long enough on the shores 
of Lake Magadi, the significance 
of what lies immediately beyond 
it—all that is essentially Africa, 
in fact—gives way to a nostalgic 
yearning for the more confined 
limits of rural and urban Eng- 
land. I do not know. I only 
know that I flew down from 
there to Monibasa with a single, 
festering regret. It was a first- 
time wish that I had been born 
a score of years later than the 
turn of the present century: 
because then, if given the oppor- 
tunity, I could have lived at 
the lake for two decades. The 
wish was offspring of the thought 
that, round one there, lay not 
only the opportunity of achieve- 
ment, but the elusive element 
of time and a limitless horizon 
which are in themselves the very 
essence of inspiration. 

In complete contrast, on the 
flight between Nairobi and Mom- 
basa, one views the summits of 
Mount Kenya and of Kiliman- 
jaro. Mount Kenya has a peak 
that soars, in diminishing mass, 
most mightily skyward. The 
yet higher snow-crested Kili- 
manjaro is squat; and as we 
flew within what appeared as 
being measurable distance of 
the highest mountain in all 
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Africa I thought of the intro- 
ductory lines to Ernest Heming- 
way’s original short story— The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro ’—which 
I had first read some ten years 
earlier. It intrigued me to 
recall them to mind. ‘‘ Close to 
the western summit there is the 
dried and frozen carcase of a 
leopard. No one has explained 
what the leopard was seeking at 
that altitude.” Thus, simply, 
does the altogether tremendous 
Hemingway succeed in tickling 
the palate of gullible men like 
me. 

The runways at Mombasa 
airport were hewn—not 80 
many years ago—from the 
humid, swampy entanglement 
of African jungle. To touch- 
down just clear of the yet un- 
attacked morass is an exhilar- 
ating experience and served as a 
fitting introduction to my ninety- 
six hours of intensely active 
survival among a section of the 
island community who, it seemed 
to me, regarded a night’s sleep 
as the most readily expendable 
thing. 

I suppose it would not be 
incorrect to say that for the best 
part of three days—and nights— 
I strove harder in my allocated 
task (of making certain interests 
in Mombasa more fully conscious 
of a British industrial view- 
point) than I have ever striven 
to accomplish any other task in 
my life. There was no easy 
solution to the matters in hand. 
Sometimes, with perspiration 
cascading from every pore, one 
left the conference table (though 
not in the manner of the marabou 
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stork) half-fearful for the failure 
of a mission. And then, by a 
combination of accident and 
design, most of us would for- 
gather again in the more yield- 
ing, less inhibited, atmosphere 
of the ‘ sun-downer’: and that 
would lead on through dinner 
and its long aftermath towards 
a better appreciation of the 
other man’s point of view. Thus 
fortified, we would meet again, 
more officially, on what invari- 
ably had become the same day: 
and so we moved forward to- 
wards understanding and agree- 
ment. They were, without ex- 
ception, a wonderful crowd with 
whom to work, refresh oneself, 
and work again; and that was 
because, throughout our parleys, 
two essentials were always pre- 
served—abundant goodwill and 
an overriding sense of humour. 
It was always well on into the 
small hours before I swam in the 
pool of the Mombasa Club just 
before turning in; and it was 
never later than seven in the 
morning before I immersed my- 
self again, strangely resilient and 
full of enthusiasm for the day 
that lay ahead. But on my last 
night in Mombasa, by the time 
these affairs were finished with 
a prolonged manifestation of 
affectionate farewell, dawn was 
breaking above the port of Arab 
dhows. It found me with suffi- 
cient sense of well-being and 
contentment to merge my late 
and early appointments with the 
pool into a single exercise which 
seemed but little more pro- 
longed than the sum total of 
the less abnormal two. Thus 
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I saved myself the trouble of 
going to bed at all. 

I had, within the limits of 
such capacity as I could call 
upon, completed my mission : 
and, now, all that remained 
ahead of me in Africa was three- 
quarters of a free Sunday before 
catching a plane in the late 
afternoon that would fly me 
to Nairobi, and from there, on 
this same evening, another that 
would bear me back to England. 
Tomorrow I should be lunching in 
London. In the meantime, close 
by me in the pool and churning 
up a dance of phosphorescence 
in the wake of his Australian 
crawl, was Laurie. 

A distinguished admiral once 
told me that Laurie was the 
youngest war-time member of 
the R.N.V.R. ever to earn a 
certain step in rank. That 
admiral would have lost nothing 
of his distinction had he wooed 
Laurie away from more hazard- 
ous employment to become his 
Flag Lieutenant. I was most 
singularly fortunate, not only 
in the invaluable services he 
rendered to me throughout my 
official assignments in Kenya, 
but because he possessed that 
rare genius of unassuming friend- 
ship and understanding. He 
was immaculate and always “ on 
parade’ during the prolonged 
course of our official tours: 
when we were eventually alone 
he had the ability to relax in 
tune with my tempo and laugh 
uproariously in the same lan- 
guage. Somehow or other I 
formed the impression that there 
was more than an average com- 
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plement of his kind at work 
in the Colony to-day; and I 
thought, if my impression was 
right, that our hopes and fears 
for its future need never be 
charged with foreboding. 

We explored the carefree, half- 
hidden resorts along the coast of 
the mainland that morning. We 
had a strange late breakfast at 
Twiga, which, somehow it seemed 
appropriate, means the place of 
the giraffe. We laughed a good 
deal about that as we motored 
on to a heavenly retreat that 
bears the prosaic name of Ocean 
View. The Englishman who 
presided behind the bar, and 
charged more for: a bottle of 
tonic than a double measure of 
gin, identified himself as Peter 
Jackson and—as though to be 
in keeping with character—went 
so far as to offer us a cigar. We 
accepted that—but when we 
were introduced to his wife as 
Lorna, with the subsequent dis- 
covery that her maiden name 
really had been Doone, we be- 
gan to classify the day as 
becoming utterly ridiculous. It 
was by then high noon, and the 
absurdities of the day had only 
just begun. 

Presently we travelled on the 
short distance to White Sands ; 
and here was a hostelry which 
boasted a bar built in the bows 
of a boat. White Sands is a 
blending of the Céte d’Azur and 
Shangri-la. I found it suffi- 
ciently idyllic to be out of this 
world. We found also, before 
the bar and utterly by chance, 
a couple who toasted each other. 
She was called Lesley, and he 
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went by the name of John. 
Laurie had known Lesley, who 
practised the profession of medi- 
cine in some—to me—forgotten 
port of war-time call. John, 
who was in oil, was one of 
my younger contemporaries and 
friends during my days on the 
China Coast. We had no time 
to discover what either of them 
was doing in Africa. So if the 
day, which began as ridiculous, 
had progressed to further ab- 
surdities, it had by now lost all 
trace of reality. 

At two o’clock in the after- 
noon I was just conscious that 
there was a plane to catch in an 
hour and a quarter’s time, that 
the point of its departure was 
thirty miles of tortuous road 
distant, that I had neither 
lunched nor packed, and that 
Lesley was becoming insistent 
upon standing her round. Only 
one exquisite thought predomin- 
ated in my mind, long since 
bemused by a spate of emotional 
content; and I immediately 
communicated it to Laurie. 

** Flags,” I said, ‘‘ there’s only 
one answer to this: from now 
on you're Burgess and I’m 
Maclean.” 

Laurie was solid as a rock 
and, since the moment obviously 
called for it, utterly ‘‘on parade”’ 
again. He was neither ruffled 
nor unduly hurried—until we 
had taken our leave with grace. 
Then he drove like a bat out of 
hell to Mombasa. 

At Eastleigh airport, Nairobi, 
I did not say good-bye to him. 
I found it easier just to dis- 
appear unobtrusively out of 
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his life; and I had the feeling 
that he was sufficiently wise to 
understand about that. Besides 
Laurie, I ieft a very large slice 
of my heart in Kenya; and 
some day—come what may—I 
shall return and reclaim it. 

So full was I of this deter- 
mination that I was, at first, 
unaware of the man sitting next 
to me in the Constellation as we 
became airborne for Khartoum. 

** Well—that’s that,’? he was 
saying. ‘‘ Couldn’t abide ruddy 
place.” 

After the unbelievable coinci- 
dences that formed the pattern 
of climax to my fleeting glance 
at Kenya, I found it hardly 
strange to be flying home in the 
company of the man with whom 
I had travelled out in the Comet. 
Mr Green, or Mr Brown, or Mr 
Black was more despondent than 
ever. A jump behind, or one 
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ahead of me, I discovered he had 
journeyed most of the wild ways 
I had driven, flown or trod in 
the past two weeks ; but nothing 
in Kenya had stirred him. His 
sole reaction was to suck the 
harder and more audibly upon 
his barley sugar and later give 
tongue to the sum total of his 
reflections— 

“Ee, [ll be glad to see 
Sheffield again. D’you think 
Hutton’ll be proper match for 
Australians ? ” 

I am still without a clue what 
his colour really was. But 
I think it might well have 
been a combination of two: 
Mr White-Rose. In my slightly 
somnolent state I was only 
certain of two things: Kenya, 
now rapidly receding, was as- 
suming the diffused aspect of a 
dream ; and tomorrow I should 
be lunching in London. 
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THE UNDOING OF INLOW. 


BY JOHN 


WELMAN. 


** Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured . . .” 


Mytus do not all belong to 
the misty past. 

Monstrous as the Roc, there 
was a machine that flew, that 
could indeed have flown all over 
the world, had it not been 
doomed ever to return to its 
first roosting-place in order to 
land. 

There were miraculous earth- 
nuts which would grow nowhere 
except on paper, but flourished 
there as unbelievably as young 
Jack’s bean. 

There was a fabulous fowl, 
the golden hen that laid the 
Gambian egg, just one, before it 
died. 

We, in our time, have 
witnessed events of such wild 
improbability that the mere 
recording of them was enough 
to set the legendary ball 
a-rolling. 

Will there be other wonders ? 


It began, as nobody can yet 
remember, in that year of dis- 
grace when THEY, subtly whisper- 
ing a last-minute promise to 
nationalise fried-fish shops and 
football pools, had again trickled 
back into power. Chanting their 
anthem, waving party-coloured 
flags, they had entered the 
Chamber with an air of triumph 
but every intention of hopping 


—MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


out quickly as soon as disaster 
threatened to sweep them away. 

As they moved into their 
seats, there was a scuffle and a 
cry of ‘‘ Keep it rolling!” 

Though Mrs Shaddock (East 
Footle) was suspected, the 
Speaker was unable to discover 
who had kicked the oldest 
member’s topper into touch. 
Such conduct, he remarked sadly, 
was not so much unpariia- 
mentary as disrespectful to 
the Father of the House. 

That was many months ago. 
It was now midsummer in the 
following year, and the sun, 
shining with particular splen- 
dour on the postal district of 
W.C.1, saw its radiant morning 
face flash back from the windows 
of a large new building that had 
arisen on a bombed site there. 
A horripilant slab-sided struc- 
ture in the modern style, it was 
to have been an annexe of 
Holborn University, but the 
usurping Government, deaf to 
the bleating of frustrated pro- 
fessors, had itself annexed it as 
a home for one of the mushroom 
Ministries now springing up on 
every side. It bore an ill-chosen 
name. 

Ministry of Ultramarine De- 
velopment sounds something 
until reduced to initials; car- 
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toonists are nothing unless 
caustically inclined. 

Which was why Alfred Inlow, 
on taking over as Minister, had 
found no pleasure in seeing 
himself lightly disguised as a 
three-headed dog’s body, lapping 
with relish the turbid water of 
an underground stream. The 
caption ‘‘A Sop for Cerberus,” 
though not altogether apposite, 
recalled all too vividly his 
‘blunders in other spheres. It 
was high time, he thought, that 
newspapers were nationalised 
too. 

But on that clear bright morn- 
ing, a8 he passed through the 
gate and returned a policeman’s 
salute with a perfunctory flip, 
his resentment was directed else- 
where; for behind one of the 
sun-splashed windows, smiling 
the blandest of smiles, stood 
the tall impeccably tailored 


Permanent Secretary, Sir Hugo 
Runcible-Moon. 

Inlow counted the windows. 
‘* Blast the fellow!’ he muttered. 


** What’s 
room ? ” 

Moon’s smile, seen through a 
flaw in the glass, seemed to 
grow wider. Affecting to ignore 
it, and suddenly conscious of his 
own baggy clothes, Iniow tripped, 
dropped his despatch-case, and 
left it for a messenger to retrieve. 

‘* Dear me,’ thought Moon, 
whose mind until that moment 
had been on the Test Match at 
Lord’s, “‘ what a comic little 
man it is!” 

Inlow had tripped before; 
the last time had been at the 
Ministry of Food. Moon, then 
a Deputy Secretary, had risen 


he doing in my 
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where he had fallen and followed 
him reluctantly to M.U.D. They 
were indeed so well acquainted 
that each was determined to 
get rid of the other as soon as 
might be, Moon on the ground 
that the Minister was a national 
calamity, Inlow because the pres- 
ence of so elegant a lieutenant 
made him feel even scrubbier 
than he was. 

Moon, however, played fair. 
Coming of a family that had 
served the State for generations 
with a high sense of duty, he 
gave unstintingly of his experi- 
ence in all ordinary: affairs, 
becoming unco-operative only 
when the other started a hare. 
Then, if the Minister pursued it, 
scattering public money as he 
ran, he was ready to put a 
stick between his legs and to 
laugh the louder the heavier he 
fell. 

Have you ever noticed that a 
herring in its prickly parts is 
made up of dozens of miniature 
merrythoughts? Well, it is; 
and Moon was as full of sharp 
humour as that fish is full of 
those bones. 

“‘There’s a moderate sizzler 
from the Timber Commission,” 
he announced as Inlow entered 
the room. 

‘“‘Timber?”’ Ignoring trees, 
as one who saw all woods clearly, 
Inlow sat down and assumed 
the portentous expression he 
had never quite perfected by 
practice before a glass. “I 
have seen the Prime Minister,” 
he said, ‘‘and he agrees that 
this Ministry’s name should be 
changed to one less provocative 
of ridicule in the Press. Yes, 
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yes, I know you were against it. 
What do you suggest now ? ”’ 

He took a crumpled cigarette 
packet from his pocket, Moon 
& monogrammed gold one from 
his. The place was no hive, its 
inmates having little to do but 
fiddle with left-overs from the 
Board of Trade. 

“How about Ministry for 
the Utilisation of Colonial Key- 
products?” Moon suggested, 
and turned quickly to look out 
of the window again. 

Inlow nodded approval. Then, 
having scribbled the name on 
a pad and observed its initial 
significance, he gazed long and 
earnestly at his henchman’s 
back. ‘* Not very funny,’ he 
said. 

“Or shall we ’—Moon swung 
round abruptly, catching the 
Minister mentally on the left 
foot—“ or shall we stick to the 
same old M.U.D.? It has been 
our name so long that to change 
it might bring regrets—what 
Augier called ‘la nostalgie de la 
boue,’ did he not?” He took 
a gay green folder from under his 
arm and opened it. ‘“‘ Anyway, 
I think you should see the 
timber people’s letter, also these 
cuttings from the three-half- 
penny Press. It seems that we 
are to blame.” 

Inlow had a qualm of appre- 
hension. The Chairman, Lord 
Knoseworthy, had signed the 
letter himself, and was plainly 
furious. ‘“ What are  pink- 
eyes 7” he asked, after reading 
a few lines. 

Was trouble brewing again ? 
Was this the start of another 
scandal like the luckless water- 


. Persians, 
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cress affair that had swept him 
from the Ministry of Food ? 

That fatal weed, he remem- 
bered, had first cropped up at 
@ luncheon, when he had sat 
between a cranky physician and 
the visiting French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Someone had 
mentioned watercress, and the 
doctor, whose favourite hobby- 
horse it was, had at once leapt 
into the saddle and gone off 
ventre a terre. Watercress, he 
had declared, was the one true 
panacea, the finest of all natural 
foods. Among other excellences, 
it contained iron, iodine, phos- 
phates and a sulpho-nitrogenous 
oil. It was nutritive, prophy- 
lactic, antiscorbutic and car- 
minative; it had been recom- 
mended by Xenophon to the 
was praised by 
Culpeper, and had inspired in 
Herrick a famous line. A nation 
fed on it regularly must in- 
evitably become the healthiest 
in the world. 

Then the Frenchman, who 
had been listening attentively, 
had come in with a suggestion 
which at first view had seemed 
fantastic, and no doubt would 
have continued to seem so, had 
he heeded the twinkle in those 
bright robin’s eyes. 

Lake Chad, despite its vast- 
ness, was so shallow that one 
could wade for miles in water 
barely up to one’s knees. And 
was not part of the lake within 
British Nigeria? Was there 
not a Colonial Development 
Fund? There, beyond the burn- 
ing sands of the Sahara, awaiting 
only the scattering of seed, was 
a potential watercress bed big 
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enough to supply every tea- 
table in the land. And here— 
the Frenchman had patted his 
shoulder — was one who in 
the nearest future would un- 
doubtedly make for himself a 
famous name. He had laughed; 
but the seeds of a gigantic 
watercress scheme were already 
germinating in his mind. 

Now, looking back on disaster, 
he supposed that it would have 
been wiser to start with an 
experimental plot, as the 
Nigerian Government had ad- 
vised. But there had been so 
much else to arrange—appoint- 
ments and salaries, organisation 
of labour, the ordering of weed- 
cutting machinery, the erection 
of staff buildings and packing- 
sheds—that he had somehow 
overlooked the needs of the little 
green plant itself. When all 
was complete, even to the char- 
tering of airplanes to fly the 
crop out, the discovery that 
the weed required cold flowing 
water for its growth had come 
as @ terrible shock. 

The Press, excepting only the 
infra-red ‘ Daily Shirker,’ had 
made the most of it, of course, 
by representing that it was in 
the barren sands of the desert 
that he had attempted to raise 
the crop ; while the Paris news- 
paper owned by the mischievous 
French Minister had bedevilled 
him worst of all. ‘Cet innocent 
qui a eut Vidée de verdir les sables 
fauves du grand Sahara.” And 
again—‘ Cet innocent qui aime 
tant le cresson...” English 
papers had copied, and from 
that moment he had become the 
Innocent Inlow of cartoonists, 
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his bunch of watercress an 
emblem as familiar and insepar- 
able as once was the pheasant’s 
feather in Lloyd George’s hat. 

Inlow sighed. There were 
times when he doubted if twenty 
years’ taxi-driving in London 
were adequate preparation for 
the responsibilities of public 
life. ‘‘ What are pink-eyes ? ” 
he asked again. 

Moon looked up from the 
working of a long multiplication 
sum. ‘* Here is the gist of it,” 
he said. ‘‘Some months ago a 
chap called I. J. Binks applied 
for, and was granted, an Import 
Licence to bring in twenty-five 
pairs of pink-eyes with the 
object of starting a farm. Here 
is the duplicate.” 

Inlow studied it. ‘“‘ Hrythrops 
philopinus,” he read out. 
‘** Aren’t they trees?” 

‘“* Rats!’ said Moon. “ Hry- 
thros, red; ops, an eye. They 
are fur-bearing rodents of a 
kind.” 

“Quite, quite. And they 
come from the Philippines, I 
see.” 

“Not at all. Phileein, to 
love; pinus, a pine,” Moon 
explained patiently. “ The 
name, a dog-fight between Latin 
and Greek, refers to their food, 
the sappiest parts of the saplings 
that grow in their Chilean home. 
Nor, it seems, are they short of 
food here. On receiving the 
consignment, Binks put them in 
a fowl-run from which, being 
active climbers, they promptly 
escaped. Now, to Knoseworthy’s 
annoyance, they have turned 
up in one of the nurseries where 
the pit-props of the future are 
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born. You see, they go for the 
leader, or growing point, and 
once @ spruce, fir or pine has 
lost. that, it has, pace Fowler, 
had it for keeps.” 

‘““Who authorised this?” 
Another pang of apprehension 
smote Inlow as he turned back 
the pages of the gay green file. 

“I’m afraid you did. Soon 
after we moved in, you com- 
plained of not seeing enough of 
the incoming mail, and . . .” 

** Yes, yes. I remember.” 

He remembered only too well 
the pile of papers on his desk 
that morning, and how, to save 
time, he had red-inked his ap- 
proval on some. He had just 
bought a new fountain-pen. 

He stared at the page. There 
it was, unfaded, indelible. 
“They must be trapped or 
shot,” he said firmly. ‘“‘ Fifty, 
you said ? ”’ 

“* There were fifty.” 

‘* Ah, 80 they’ve scotched some 
already ! ” 

‘“‘On the contrary,” Moon 
replied. ‘‘I rang the Zoological 
Museum an hour ago, and again 
later, when Knoseworthy had 
got off the line. The Ourator of 
Mammals, deeply interested, in- 
formed me that pink-eyes are 
decided fecund, if not prolific— 
or perhaps philoprogenitive is 
the word that springs to your 
mind, They attain maturity in 
three months, have four breeding 
periods a year, and produce on 
average eight pink-eyelets per 
litter each time.” 

‘“ What! How long since...” 

“Since P.E. day? You agree 
that we might call it that? 
About four months; which 
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means that at the moment 
there are not more than two 
hundred and fifty extant. But, 
assuming that half of them are 
females, a full year’s breeding 
would bring the total pink-eye 
population to thirty-one hou- 
sand, which would rise to nine- 
teen million at the end of the 
second year, and to twelve 
thousand million at the end of 
the third. That is as far as 
I’ve worked it out. But I have 
a slide-rule in my room, and if 
you care to peer further into the 
future...” 

** Good Lord!” 

“« The figures are only approxi- 
mate, and take no account of 
casualties. There is always the 
chance that one might fall off a 
tree and break its neck.” 

Before the Minister could com- 
ment, the telephone bell rang. 

Moon guessed who it was. 
A sound like a bad gear-change 
was audible half-way across the 
room as the speaker cleared his 
throat. Inlow held the receiver 
as if it were hot, and when, ten 
minutes later, he laid it back 
gently in its cradle, he had not 
spoken a word. 

It was from Devon that Lord 
Knoseworthy had been speaking, 
from a place called Lumberleigh, 
where some hundreds of his 
infant spruces had been nipped 
in the bud. One who liked to 
‘“‘ get things done,” he had en- 
listed every gun, dog and rabbit- 
trap in the neighbourhood, but 
it was not clear to Inlow what 
@ flotilla of bulldozers was sup- 
posed to do. 

“He seems to think I should 
be there too.” 
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“* Perhaps you had. It would 
look well in the papers—Minister 
present, historic occasion, and all 
that.” 

‘“* Don’t talk nonsense,” Iniow 
snapped. 

“T was thinking of Mr 
Churchill at Sidney Street,” 
Moon explained. ‘The two 
cases are not exactly parallel, 
I agree.’ He handed the 
Minister the press - cuttings. 
“Something light to read in 
the train.” 

Inlow looked at the clock. 
Moon looked out of the window, 
and, seeing a mob of reporters 
below, advised him to leave by 
@ side door. 

“If you intend to catch the 
eleven-fifteen from Paddington, 
you haven’t much time to 
change.” 

“Change?” Inlow glanced 
down at his wrinkled habili- 
ments. ‘‘ What for?” 

‘For the occasion. Not my 
business, of course, but wouldn’t 
a ratcatcher be more suitable 
wear ? ” 


The Minister’s hopes that he 
had shaken off the reporters 
were dashed when, on changing 
at Exeter, a large party of them 
left the rear coach and followed 
him across to the Barnstaple 
train. Others welcomed him 
at Lumberleigh, some wearing 
sprigs of watercress in their 
buttonholes, all apparently the 
better for a drop of the rough 
cider that Taw Valley farmers 
brew. A salvo of flash-bulbs, 
fired point-blank as he stepped 
onto the platform, gave no 
time to assume the winning 
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smile he had prepared and, 
when the pictures appeared, an 
impression of someone about to 
take castor oil. 

“Ha! There you are!” 

Lord Knoseworthy, beefy in 
eye-searing checks, deer-stalker 
and gum-boots, would have been 
conspicuous at almost any range. 
Close- to, the man appeared 
mountainous, a mountain topped 
by a crimson full moon. 

“Come along, pick ’em up! 
It’s only a step,’ he shouted, 
and led the way at a killing pace 
across a succession of water- 
logged fields. 

Both sides of the valley, once 
clothed in the splendour of oak 
woods, now wore the melancholy 
garb of Sitka spruces and Douglas 
firs, but Inlow, trotting to keep 
up, had neither eyes for the 
view nor breath for comment on 
the change. There had been 
several wide ditches to cross, and 
he was thankful that the sun 
was warm enough to dry his 
clothes after their sudden sub- 
mersion when he jumped one 
short. 

“They look all right,” he 
said faintly, when at last they 
came to a nursery of tiny, 
prickly trees. 

“These do,” Knoseworthy 
boomed. ‘“ Look at those!” 

Nearby was a plantation of 
five-foot spruces, many of which 
had an unnaturally stunted look, 
as if someone had strolled among 
them swinging a scythe. Their 
long, russet growing - points 
littered the ground or, partially 
severed, hung down like pennants 
in windless air. Knoseworthy 
wrenched one off and held the 
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oozing end within an inch of the 
Minister’s nose. 

‘““Sappy titbit, eh? Feed at 
night; when we managed to 
trap a few. No good trying to 
shoot ’em. Drop off the trees 
like stones at the very first 
crack and skitter away. Come 
along, pick ’em up!” 

Inlow did his best to comply. 
Still tagged by frolicsome re- 
porters, they descended a gentle 
slope at an ungentle pace to 
the river, flowing placidly be- 
tween deep-trenched banks, and 
followed it down-stream to a 
place where three bulldozers 
were lined up opposite a great 
hog’s-back of soft red earth, 
and a crowd of people waited 
with the patient and expectant 
air of followers at a meet. One 
side of the mound dipped into 
the river; the other, the land- 
ward one, was honeycombed 
with burrows midway in size 
between a rabbit’s and a rat’s. 
‘“* Pink - eyes!’ Knoseworthy 
said. ‘‘Couple o’ hundred in 
it, if there’s one.” And Inlow, 
surveying it, was reminded 
nostalgically of the pigeon-holes 
in his desk. 

The bulldozers now began to 
warm their engines, and the 
crowd, which included a score 
of farmers with guns and dogs, 
surged forward. Knoseworthy 
plunged his shooting-stick into 
the ground and sat down. He 
was in his element, his own 
Devon homeland, of which he 
still owned large chunks. 

‘“‘ Tried ferrets,” he informed 
the Minister, “ but none came 
out. Pink devils ate’em. Don’t 
doubt it.” 
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‘*No more do I,” shouted a 
knobbly countryman with cheeks 
like cider-apples. ‘‘ And who’s 
to pay for ’em, I be askin’. 
Cost money they creatures do.” 
He shook his stick in Inlow’s 
direction. 

‘* Keep your hair on, Quirret,”’ 
the noble lord told him. “Tl 
see he pays you back. Now 
then, everybody, are we ready 
to march? Trigger-fingers to 
the front, inky ones to the rear. 
We don’t want a mixed bag. 
Who are you? ‘Daily Flicker’? 
Flick off, then, before someone 
blows the seat off your pants.” 

The scribblers laughed de- 
lightedly. 

‘** How does he get away with 
it?’ Inlow wondered. “If I 
had said that, they would .. .” 

With a roar, the bulldozers 
charged the mound and began 
to root at it like monstrous 
wart-hogs, two of them under- 
cutting while the third sliced 
away the overburden when it 
crumbled and fell. 

Inlow asked diffidently if 
there were no holes on the river 
side by which the pink-eyes 
could escape. ‘‘ Not one,’ he 
was told. ‘‘ Examined it my- 
self. With luck we'll bag the 
lot.”’ 

“They seem to go deep, 
though,” he ventured. 

They did; so deep, indeed, 
that when the mound was half 
demolished, a long withy thrust 
into one at ground level failed 
to touch bottom. Then, from 
a man on the flank, came an 
excited yell of “Gone away 
under!” and it was realised 
that the burrows, passing be- 
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neath the mound, had under- 
water exits into the river. 

Knoseworthy, leading a general 
scramble to the summit, was 
in time to see a small brown 
creature leave the water and 
start to climb the opposite bank. 
A dozen shots, followed by a 
crazy cheer, lifted a heron a 
mile up-stream from its fishing. 
A dozen thoroughbreds, retriev- 
ing, were beaten by a mongrel 
that laid a wet, young water- 
vole at Inlow’s feet. 

While, far out of range across 
the river, in a meadow starred 
with golden hawkweed, a spring- 
ing and swaying of grasses 
marked for all eyes the purpose- 
ful line of the pink-eyes’ retreat. 


The Curator of Mammals had 
a methodical mind. To Inlow 
he said—‘ Let us review the 
facts clearly. Inadvertently, be 
it said, you have introduced an 
animal into a foreign environ- 
ment where temporarily it can 
live and multiply unmolested by 
the enemies, predaceous or para- 
sitic, that controlled its numbers 
in its natural home. Long 
residence, say, ten thousand 
years, would in the ordinary 
course of evolution produce 
some, but it is, I gather, the 
immediate prospect that interests 
you more.” 

Shaggy and _ pithecanthro- 
poid, the Curator so closely 
resembled the portrait of Darwin 
on the wall behind him that 
Inlow, nodding agreement, ad- 
dressed the one as much as the 
other. 

‘** Now, Mr Inlow, the balance 
of nature—and by that I mean 
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the environmental factors that 
control and maintain an organ- 
ism in its ecological niche—is 
something which we, having 
ourselves broken every natural 
law, are inclined to ignore, but 
which actually is of fundamental 
importance; for it is on the nice 
adjustment of this equipoise that 
our survival depends. To 
monkey about with it, if you 
will pardon the expression, can 
have far-reaching and alarming 
results. A single puff-ball, Mr 
Inlow, if freed from the condi- 
tions that control its dispersal, 
would produce a mass of fungus 
in its third generation about 
three times the size of the earth. 
You knew that ? ” 

The Minister shook his head. 
The Curator opened a large box 
and, using a curious double 
spoon, served his nostrils with a 
prodigious quantity of snuff. 

“Where was I? Ah, yes. 
Those who study such matters, 
Mr Inlow, are usually wiser 
than those who endeavour to 
apply them in practice. Ex- 
periments, based upon limited 
knowlege, sometimes succeed, 
but more often do not. In 
recent years, the introduction 
into Australia of an insect whose 
larve feed on the prickly pear 
cactus in its natural Uruguayan 
home had the effect of bringing 
back into grazing vast areas 
which the uncontrolled plant 
had ruined. That was success. 
But when the mongoose was 
introduced into a West Indian 
island with the object of ex- 
terminating the fer-de-lance, the 
mammals, having eaten all the 
snakes, then turned their atten- 
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tion to domestic fowls. That 
was failure. And it is the possi- 
bility of failure, not of success, 
that those who employ empirical 
methods should keep in mind.” 

Having banged the snuff-box 
for emphasis and released a fine 
brown fog, he waited courte- 
ously for the Minister to cease 
sneezing before going on. 

‘““And now for your pink- 
eyes. We know nothing about 
their parasites, but in Chile 
they have a natural predator it 
would not be difficult to procure, 
and there is a professional col- 
lector of ours at Valparaiso who 
no doubt would be ready to 
undertake the task. Neverthe- 
less I strongly advise you to 
let bad alone, as it might so 
easily become worse, and to 
continue to combat your pink- 
eyes with other weapons than 
the tempting but dangerous ones 
nature provides. Man has in- 
vented a number of highly 
complicated machines, including 
such noisy or noisome contrap- 
tions as radio, vacuum cleaners 
and aeroplanes. Is it beyond 
human ingenuity to devise an 
effective trap?” 

A naturalist getting his own 
back, Inlow thought; and as 
the Curator paused to refuel, 
he quickly made up his mind. 
With his own eyes he had 
seen the difficulty of snaring 
those pink-ones, and before 
them danced the astronomical 
figures — was it twelve thou- 
sand million ?—that Moon had 
worked out. 

““There may be a risk,” he 
said firmly, ‘“‘ but I have decided 
to take it.” 
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“Very well, Mr Inlow. Of 
course I shall have to refer it 
to the Director, who naturally— 
that is the word, I think—vwill 
not wish to accept responsibility 
for an experiment the success 
of which is so much in doubt.” 

Inlow compressed his features 
in a manner intended to express 
Churchillian determination and 
calm. ‘‘I accept the onus, and 
will sign the necessary docu- 
ments myself.” 

With that, 
sneeze, he left. 


and a _ parting 


“Good morning, Godfrey.” 
Moon was telephoning from 
Inlow’s room to his cousin, 
Hoppe-Runcible-Hoppe, at the 
Ministry of Graves. ‘ And 
how is your little man?” 

‘*So-so,” Hoppe replied. 
‘* Both feet in the Grave, so to 
speak, yet still inclined to run 
wild. Just now, he’s half in 
love with easeful death. Wants 
me to work out a scheme for 
everybody to be issued with a 
coffin at birth.” 

‘* First step in an undertaking 
to nationalise undertaking, I 
suppose.” 

‘* That’s about the size of it. 
The coffins? No, they are to be 
in four standard sizes to allow 
for growth and, if unused, will 
be returnable for replacement 
every seven years. How’s the 
Pied Piper ? ” 

‘*T wish I knew,” Moon said. 
“Highly secretive. Sitting 
tight and hugging himself. The 
pink-eyes? Not quite as many 
as expected, but enough. Our 
graph shows a peak population 
of six thousand two months ago 
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and since then a 
steady decline. But it isn’t 
only that; he has something 
up his sleeve. Mum as a 
mammet, though he knows I 
am ever ready to advise.” 

**My dear Hugo! You forget 
the ideological kink, the crack- 
brained notion that men are 
equal, s0 many peas in a pod. 
If no one can know better, 
where is the sense in taking 
advice ? ”’ 

“Well, I hope you drive a 
nail in the coffin scheme.” 

“*Thanatos! Thanatos!” came 
Hoppe’s voice faintly. ‘I turn 
to brood on other secrets of 
the Grave.” 

Soon after their conversation 
had ended, the telephone bell 
rang again. At first, a loud 
trumpeting as of elephants in 
must obliged Moon to hold the 
receiver at a distance, but pres- 
ently this noise resolved itself 
into distinguishable human 
sounds. 

“That you, Moon? Knose- 
worthy here. Outis he? Well, 
that chap of yours has hit the 
bull’s-eye. The mug isn’t such a 
juggins as I thought. What? 
Don’t shout, man! I said the 
juggins isn’t such a mug as 
I thought. Those what’s-his- 
names of his are doing the 
trick, if they haven’t already 
done it. Wiped out both Taw 
Valley lots and most of those 
that dug in along the Exe. 
Pretty work, eh? ” 

“Tt depends on what you 
mean by what’s-his-names.”’ 

“What? You know, those 
thingumabobs he got from— 
dammit, forgotten the name of 


slight but 
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the place myself. 
rang, will you.” 
The line went dead, and for 
a while Moon stood staring 
thoughtfully at the carpet. 
Then he pressed a buzzer and 
called for the Register of Import 
Licences issued in March. 


Tell him IL 


It was ten o'clock in the 
morning, and old Quirret, who 
had been on his way to a cattle 
grading at Eggesford market, 
changed his mind when he came 
to the wrought-iron gates and 
sweep of gravel that led to 
Knoseworthy House. 

Though he had left his farm 
on the other side of the valley 
two hours before, he had not 
come far. Dead agin’ hastin’, 
he considered a two-mile-an- 
hour plod fast enough for any 


man, who thus, on plough or 
off, could keep going all day. 
And by taking it easy, one saw 
things other folks didn’t, now 


didn’ un? Like they bluidy 
queer creatures, grey and ghostly 
even by day, he’d seen glide out 
of a wood along back. And you 
heard things too, now didn’ ee? 
Like the hullabaloo in Crocket’s 
farmyard a minute after. 

It was these wonders, and a 
personal loss he’d sustained, that 
had made him change his mind. 

**'Where be he to, Mary?” 
he called to the young woman 
at the lodge. 

“Up along, may be, coaxin’ 
they cucumbers,” she answered, 
and with a laugh—‘ An’ likely 
to chuck a clod at ee, Martin, 
for comin’ this early.” 

Quirret waved his cudgel. 
“Let’n do so. ‘"Twouldn’ be 
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first time I'd be puttin’ a stick 
to un.” 

That was true, but Lord 
Knoseworthy had been ten years 
old then, and stealing apples. 

Now, fondly regarding his 
cucumbers, he was thinking that 
the still-life pictures they made 
would be more beautiful still 
when ready to cut from 
their frames. Endowed with a 
python’s digestion, he ate them 
with impunity at every meal, 
when in season. As yet, how- 
ever, few were bigger than 
gherkins. 

“Go away, Quirret, you 
rascal,’ he shouted as soon as 
his tenant farmer, emerging from 
a maze of walled gardens, came 
into view. ‘“I’ve paid you 
Drunk 


once for those ferrets. 
up the money, I'd bet.” 
Quirret, unruffiled, came on 


steadily. ‘‘ Tidn’ ferrets, an’ 
tidn’ mazed I be neither,” he 
replied, when near enough to 
be heard. Arrived among the 
cucumbers, he prodded one with 
his stick and sniffed. 

“Coming on nicely, eh?” 
Knoseworthy plucked a couple 
of fingerlings and crunched them 
with strong white teeth. 

The old man eyed him pater- 
nally. ‘‘ Proper bellyache ee’d 
be gettin’ that way.” 

Tnlow and his kind, with their 
chatter of a privileged class, 
could have studied these two 
with profit. If anyone was 
privileged it was Quirret, through 
being able to talk to Lord 
Knoseworthy as man to man. 

As for the Curator, he would 
have been happy to observe 
how each in his own ecological 
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niche was yet beholden to the 
other, to discover in these relics 
of a balanced society something 
akin to the balance of nature. 

‘“* Well, if it isn’t ferrets, what 
is it?” 

* Pullets. Folks be _ losin’ 
un. Three o’ mine yesterday, 
Oo. 6 5 

“Fox. Don’t doubt it.” 

‘* No, tidn’.”’ 

‘* Badger, then ? ” 

“Tidn’, neither. Know if it 
were, now wouldn’ 1? There 
be bluidy queer creatures up 
along they woods, I tell ee, an’ 
I nigh on seen un twice.” 

“Coming out of ‘The Pint 
Pot,’ eh? Cut out the rough 
cider, Quirret, that’s my tip. 
And here’s another. Swap those 
Rhode Islands for Wyandottes. 
Your birds have gone stray.” 

‘What! What do ee say!” 
Quirret banged angrily at a 
dandelion. ‘‘ Why, for table or 
layin’, I'd set one o’ my reds 
agin’ any two o’ they whites.” 

‘““ Nonsense, man! See for 
yourself. Show you some real 
birds. Come along, pick ’em 
up 1% 

A path through a spinney led 
down to the fields of the home 
farm. Knoseworthy, off at his 
usual pace, took a few strides 
along it, then stopped and looked 
back. Quirret hadn’t budged. 

‘“ That be one way o’ walkin’,” 
he said, “but tidn’ mine. I 
goes to’t easy, with no mind to 
be breakin’ me bluidy neck.” 

“ All right, all right,” said 
Knoseworthy. ‘Come along, 
pick—er—get a move on.” He 
went on down to the gate, leant 
his back against it, and watched 
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with amusement w solemn pro- 
cession of one. 

When at last Quirret joined 
him, he turned round, and they 
both looked out on a spacious 
field where coops stood in rows 
and some hundreds of Wyan- 
dottes were scratching about. 

Several minutes elapsed before 
either spoke. Then Quirret said 
ruminatively, ‘‘ Weather be 
actin’ queer. Been no snow 
back yonder.” 

Knoseworthy said nothing, 
but stared at a dozen patches 
of scattered white feathers, lying 
like melting snow on the green 
of the field. 

Quirret began to chuckle, an 
old man’s giggle that would go 
on and on till the feeble joke 
broke. 

“They feathers — would ee 


be goin’ to pick ’em up?” 


Three years had passed. It 
was a bleak November morning, 
and low clouds, weeping on the 
postal district of W.C.1, darkened 
the many windows of M.U.D. 

Moon, pacing the floor of the 
Minister’s room, switched on the 
electric light. Inlow, seated at 
his desk, looked up. These 
permanent officials, he thought, 
are like rocks in a stream, and 
we, with our five-year term, like 
rafts sailing down it. The least 
bit off-course and... 

Free of this unique flight of 
fancy, he frowned. “I wish 
you'd sit down,” he complained. 
‘* When I look up to speak to 
you, I never know where you 
are.” 

‘“* Serry,’’ Moon said. ‘* Must 
have learnt the trick from Aris- 
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totle in a former incarnation. 
I still have faint recollections 
of the Lyceum’s tree - shaded 
avenues, and of myself and a 
throng of other Peripatetics 
surging up and down.” 

For a time the room was 
quiet save for the scratching of 
Inlow’s pen, and when he next 
looked up he saw that Moon 
was sitting by the window, 
a slim volume in his hand. 
Recognising the book by the 
zoological design on its dust- 
cover, he flushed with annoy- 
ance. Moon, one eye off the 
page, smiled. 

For three good reasons, ‘ The 
Owl, the Rat and the Green- 
wood Tree,’ caused him the 
keenest delight. First, its heroic 
couplets were, in his opinion, 
every bit as elegant as Pope’s ; 
secondly, it was selling like hot 
cakes; and thirdly, under a 
pen-name as transparent as a 
Turkish veil, he had written the 
book himself. 

Turning the pages with relish, 
he came to one of the cartoons 
with which ‘‘ Snoop ” had illus- 
trated the text—one he had 
drawn when the news first broke 
that Andean day-owls (Strix 
chilensis) were getting the pink- 
eyes under control. It was 
called ‘‘ A Feather in his Cap,” 
and showed the Minister 
mounted, plumed and habited 
like a medieval falconer, a day- 
owl perched on his leathern 
glove. In a later picture that 
feather was shown as broken, 
and he in flight before a mob of 
poultry-farmers armed to the 
teeth. With the election so 
near, the book was worth more 
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than the fattest contribution to 
party funds. 

** Seen this morning’s 
papers?” he asked. ‘“ They 
say that chickens in the West 
Country are now three pounds 
apiece.” 

The Minister continued writing 
a letter the substance of which 
Moon already had guessed. 

“. . . and that eggs, at nine- 
pence each, are to be rationed 
again.” 

Inlow blotted his signature 
and leant back. “I saw the 
Prime Minister yesterday,” he 
said, and added aggrievedly that 
he had been kept waiting nearly 
an hour. 

** Perhaps,’ Moon suggested, 
“he was trying to accustom 
himself to the idea of anyone so 
distinguished calling on him at 
all.” 

Inlow let that pass. Nor did 
he disclose that, at that brief 
interview, the Prime Minister 
had said, ‘‘ Like green sticks 
when you bend them, taxpayers 
tend to fly back before they 
break. You'll have to go, Alf, 
even if you know of an eagle 
that feeds on owls.” 

‘**T also visited my doctor.” 

“TI see.” 

“The fact is, I have been 
feeling unwell for some con- 
siderable time.” 

“cc I see.”’ 

“And he advises complete 
rest for a while.” 

“Good. Well, don’t forget 
you owe me two pounds.” 

Not recollecting the loan, 
Inlow hesitatingly handed over 
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two notes, which Moon tucked 
into his wallet. 

“1 think I have calculated 
correctly,” Moon said. ‘‘ The 
cost to taxpayers of your day- 
owl day-dream can only be 
estimated, but I have exact 
figures of your trout-kippering, 
tinned wart-hog and _ water- 
cress schemes. It works out 
roughly at two pounds a head. 
The other shareholders, I sup- 
pose, will have to wait.” 

Inlow slipped his letter into an 
envelope and put on his hat. 
At the door, he turned with a 
crimson face. 

** Jus’ you wait ! ” he shouted, 
lapsing suddenly into demotic 
speech. ‘“‘In a coupla months 
we'll ALL be back.” 


From the window, Moon 
watched him strut across the 
courtyard and disappear through 
the gate; then, catching sight 
of himself in the pane, he spent 
some moments adjusting his tie. 

**Do you know,” he said to 
his. reflection, ‘‘ I really believe 
he sees himself as— 


‘A brave man struggling in the 
storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling 
State.’ 


Pope. M’yes. A fellow crafts- 
man of some merit, I'll allow.” 
He took his own little book 
from his pocket and handled it 
lovingly. 

From the messengers’ room, 
far below in the echoing building, 
came a realistic imitation of the 
hooting of an owl. 





MEDITERRANEAN FISHING. 


BY WILLIAM TRAVIS. 


DURING the last fifteen years 
there has been developed, along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 
a completely new approach to 
the age-old art of transferring 
under-water creatures from their 
natural habitat to the confines 
of men’s kitchens. Up to recent 
times, man has been consider- 
ably handicapped in that, firstly, 
he was unable to see his prey, 
and, secondly, he was unable to 
venture into its own medium 
in pursuit. Consequently, his 


weapons and traps had to be 
instruments by which the fish 
itself committed the act of its 
undoing; the fish it was that 


bit on the hook, or ventured 
into the net, the fish that came 
inshore to eat the ground-bait 
and be subsequently speared 
from above. 


It was one of those glorious 
early summer mornings that 
seem to be a speciality of the 
North African coast-line. The 
clear desert air was of such a 
deep blue near the sea that no 
horizon existed; the Mediter- 
ranean seemed to mount up 
into the sky like the inside 
of a vast blue bowl; and 
all the time the desert larks 
beat upwards singing, singing— 
only to drop earthwards in 
the end to where we lay, 
basking in the sun, waiting 
for the bottled beer we had 
brought with us to cool in the 


deep rock-pool where we had 
placed it. 

Then, to fill in the time, and 
because the sand was becoming 
uncomfortably hot anyway, we 
bathed. Clambering up onto 
a small reef some fifty yards 
from the shore, I found that it 
was already occupied. Lying 
flat on his face, his head buried 
in the crook of his arm, was a 
very sunburnt, small young man. 
By his side lay a mask, flippers, 
harpoon, knife and a dozen or 
so mullet, of about two to three 
pounds apiece, strung together 
on a loop of thin copper wire. 

As my arrival had disturbed 
him anyway, and since he 
appeared not to resent my in- 
trusion, I started a conversation. 

No, he did not live here, he 
was on holiday from Genoa with 
three of his friends—indicating 
three seal-like heads nearby, 
which I had not noticed, and 
which kept on disappearing and 
then reappearing in some com- 
pletely unexpected place, rather 
like the water-fowl in the Green 
Park. Was the—er—sport good? 
Why, yes, it was excellent; 
though a little early in the 
season for the bigger fish. No, 
they did not come here every 
year. Last year it had been 
Tunis, the year before, Sicily. 

No, it was not very difficult. 
True, to catch many fish, or big 
fish, required a lot of practice 
and some skill, but if one were 

B 
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fit and could swim, it was easy. 
One learnt as one went along. 

More hedging, and then the 
direct question. Yes, of course 
I might borrow his mask and 
flippers for a minute, “ just to 
see.’ He helped me into them, 
adjusted the straps as necessary, 
and held my arm as I floundered 
half a dozen steps to the edge of 
the reef, feeling for all the world 
like a penguin. I then realised 
that he meant to launch me off 
the sea side of the reef, but it 
was too late to protest. Kneel- 
ing on a ripple-washed rock as 
instructed, I took a deep breath 
and pushed off. 

I have been frightened quite 
a few times in my life ; seriously 
frightened, that is. But never 
again, I hope, will I experience 
such terror as at that moment 
when I first became a temporary 
member of the underwater world. 
The reef fell away into a hideous 
abyss (afterwards I discovered 
it was about five or six fathoms), 
over which I now hung sus- 
pended. The water was crystal 
clear, except in the depths below 
me, where it became pale green, 
blue, deepening to indigo, de- 
pending upon the depth and 
shadow. So real was the illusion 
of suspension that automatically 
I had spread out my arms and 
legs in an effort to prevent 
myself from falling to the 
bottom. It was as though I 
had been walking along a cliff- 
edge, had taken a step out- 
wards into space, and was now 
examining the panorama below, 
without plunging headlong in 
accordance with natural laws. 
It had a dream-like quality 
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about it. It was unreal. It 
was like bird- flight. It was 
completely silent. 

We live so much in a world of 
noise, the roar of machinery, the 
sound of voices, the fall of foot- 
steps ; even the great spaces are 
full of it, the wind and the rain; 
the sounds of bird, animal and 
insect. To us, motion and noise 
are practically synonymous. A 
horse appears in sight, your ears 
await the clip-clop of his hoofs; 
a carpenter draws back his 
arm, the ripping of the saw 
through the wood reaches out 
to you. 

Therefore to be precipitated 
headlong, literally, into a silent 
world is a most remarkable 
experience. There is motion, 
movement, hustle and bustle, 
but all in perfect silence. 

My arrival had spread more 
panic among the several small 
shoals of fish that were in the 
neighbourhood than even I was 
experiencing, to judge from the 
way they were darting about, 
trying to escape. I could not 
help noticing one quite large 
bream, which, with one side- 
kick of his tail, propelled him- 
self in a perfect parabola down- 
wards, to disappear into the 
shadows below. It was this 
fish that caused me to ignore 
the collective summons that my 
five wits were shrieking in my 
ear—namely, to get back to 
the safety of the reef as soon 
as possible—and made me take 
another look round this new 
world. 

Pity for you, O bream, and 
all your brothers, that I did. 
For many of you have I taken 
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since that day, and yet more do 
I hope to breakfast upon in the 
future ! 

It was a world of colour and 
movement. All round, shafts 
of sunlight probed like search- 
light beams into the depths 
below. And in and out of them 
spun and twisted shoals of small 
fish, or else hung motionless, 
pinned by the sunlight against 
the green shadowed background, 
like butterflies on the collector’s 
baize-covered board. To one 
side, where an arm of the reef 
ran out just beneath the surface, 
a group of slender silver fish 
browsed over some seaweed, 
their backs almost out of water, 
so shallow was it. On a ledge 
below, a large crab sat and 
looked wise. The soft purple 
fronds of an anemone gently 
swayed in some invisible current. 

Something was tickling my 
calves. Looking back I saw a 
host of tiny semi-transparent 
fishes gently nibbling at where 
small air bubbles still clung 
to the skin. Every second or 
80, one would become dislodged 
and zigzag towards the surface, 
closely followed by a group of 
inquisitive fry. 

There was so much to see. 
Everything clamoured for atten- 
tion. I floated on. Some time 
later 1 was prodded in the back. 
Startled beyond measure I 
whirled round, only to see my 
newly found patron grinning at 
me from the reef above. He 
beckoned and I clambered out 
of the new world into the old 
one of noise, heat and sun-glare. 
He said he hoped I did not mind 
but he must return to his 
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friends. I thanked him rather 
dazedly, and made my way 
back to the beach. Lunch was 
not a success. I wished to return 
to town. I had some things to 
do—urgent things. 

Two hours later I bought my 
first under-water mask. 


For each of us there is in 
existence one type of creature 
the very thought of which 
strikes dread into the heart, and 
the sight of it produces un- 
reasoning terror. For some, it 
may be snakes; for others, 
spiders ; some fear cats; others, 
bats. 

My particular horror is for 
the octopus. Childhood night- 
mares always included a many- 
tentacled monstrosity lurking in 
the shadows, a shadow within a 
shadow, the final fear. Tales of 
South Sea pearl divers and their 
mortal combats with these 
creatures held a fascination that 
no “Just So” story could 
approach. When I became an 
avid “ goggle-fisher ” and began 
to venture into deeper waters 
and along unexplored coast-lines 
in search of bigger fish, this fear 
crystallised and became even 
more real. For I was told that 
these areas were frequented by 
octopuses; indeed I had seen 
them in the fish markets, freshly 
caught, where the vendors, to 
prove that they were still alive, 
would prod them with a dirty 
finger, whereupon the whole 
flesh of the beast would writhe 
and crawl in @ manner 80 un- 
wholesome and disgusting as to 
add to my loathing. I had seen 
fishermen with the bruises and 
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welts left by their tentacles, 
blue upon their arms ; tapering, 
double lines of evenly spaced 
blemishes where the suction cups 
had gripped. 

Consequently, each time I 
entered the water it was with 
the thought, ‘‘ Perhaps today I 
will meet my octopus,’ and 
under the surface each shadow 
was examined carefully, and all 
dark clefts and caves avoided 
unless they were known to 
shelter a fish. That way I lost 
many opportunities, and doubt- 
less many fish, but my dread of 
the creature was too great at the 
time to allow me to do other- 
wise. Each day I expected to 
see one, and each day that 
passed brought not so much as 
a glimpse. The weeks went by. 
I became more adept, more 
experienced and went steadily 
farther afield. The fear, while 
not diminishing became more 
remote, so that now I was sure 
each time I went in that I would 
not meet an octopus, tomorrow 
possibly, but today—no. 

Then I did. 

I had been cruising along the 
outside of a reef. There was a 
slight swell which caused the 
waves to break against it, and 
in so doing, restricted the under- 
water visibility with swirling 
clouds of bubbles. There was 
also an unpleasant see - saw 
motion of the water, which 
dragged me onto and then off the 
reef with each successive wave. 
After being bumped and scraped 
too much for my liking, I decided 
to call it a day, make the shore, 
and walk back to where I had 
left my things. Seeing a break 
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in the reef when the bubbles 
cleared momentarily, I headed 
for it and, assisted by a wave, 
shot through the gap into calm, 
clear water beyond. Making for 
the beach, swimming over the 
rock-strewn bottom, I saw that 
my path was blocked by a large 
boulder, which reared up ten 
feet or so to within a foot of the 
surface. Perched on its pointed 
summit, looking for all the 
world like a black-cowled judge, 
was a baby octopus ! 

Recognition was instant and 
mutual. I stopped dead in my 
tracks, and he, of all things, 
blushed! I know it sounds 
silly, but that is what he did. 
The blush started at the base of 
his body and spread upwards 
through his hood and outwards 
in pale waves along his tentacles. 
When it reached the tips it 
seemed to rebound and travel 
back again. As it receded he 
was left a blotchy brown and 
greyish sepia. Then his ten- 
tacles, at least those on my side 
of his body, were slowly raised 
and wrapped round his upper 
body and head, leaving a small 
chink through which one eye 
peered out at me. 

Curious about his reaction, I 
moved nearer and began to drift 
round the rock, still facing the 
midget. As I circled, he shifted 
the purchase of his other ten- 
tacles and rotated on his pinnacle. 
Half-way round, he seemed to 
get his tentacles crossed, or got 
cramp or something ; for with a 
sudden flurry of arms or legs, he 
reversed everything and finished 
up peering out at me with the 
other eye, looking like a panto- 
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mime villain with cloak-draped 
arm across his face! When I 
closed to within a foot, he 
flattened down on the rock, but 
on withdrawal he brought in 
his tentacles and raised himself 
to his full height, all of five or 
six inches. 

This ballet went on for some 
ten minutes, during which time 
he and I did three complete 
circuits. On the last time round 
he edged backwards slightly each 
time he shifted his position to 
follow me, and as I reached out 
to push off from the rock— 
for I was too close—he shot 
backwards with a movement that 
was far too quick to follow and 
dropped out of sight behind the 
rock. And that was the last I 
saw of my first octopus. 

It was only on walking back 
along the shore that I realised 
something. I was no longer 
afraid of octopuses. They had 
lost their mystery and terror and 
had become just another peculiar 
inhabitant of the strange under- 
water world I was discovering. 

Since that day I have seen 
many of these creatures—none 
of them big, I must admit 
—and without exception they 
have all proved to be very timid, 
but at the same time all have 
displayed the curiosity of that 
first and smallest one. Those I 
have surprised in the open have 
literally taken-off and projected 
themselves head-first, with ten- 
tacles trailing behind, in one long 
leap for safety and cover. 

Once safe, they can never 
resist peering out again to see 
what is going on. Thus they 
can be made to play a sort 
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of glorified ‘‘ Peek-a-boo,” and 
should you surprise them coming 
out of their retreat to see what 
has happened to you, they are 
quite likely to blush or change 
colour from shock or chagrin at 
being caught out. 

As for spearing them, I just 
have not the heart, no matter 
how delicious they are said to 
be, particularly the young ones. 
You cannot kill a creature that 
has such human traits, let alone 
eat him. 


It is late afternoon. I have 
been swimming for four hours 
and have only four smallish 
fish dangling on the fish-ring 
that trails behind me on its short 
length of line. The water has 
been too deep, the area sparse 
of fish life, the new gun seems 
very heavy and I am tired. 

I paddle slowly towards the 
shore, arms slackly extended 
bottom-wards with the weight 
of the gun and harpoon pulling 
at my arm sockets. The fifth 
fish caught is still on the harpoon. 
I am too tired to thread it along 
with the others, let alone reload 
the gun. The pressure of the 
mask upon my forehead causes 
it to ache dully, and my whole 
body feels slack and _ spent. 
Slowly the sea-bed unrolls be- 
neath me. Dusk is approaching, 
and the general colour scheme 
is in photographic greys and 
blacks. 

Suddenly, about thirty feet 
away in front and slightly to the 
left, a sharp gleam of white 
appears and seems to merit 
attention. With a slight side- 
kick I bring the object dead 
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ahead. More quick kicks and 
I lessen the distance, careless 
of stealth. The white gleam 
and surrounding shadow takes 
shape, is projected outwards 
from its background towards 
me. Something big, alive and 
moving leisurely. Something 
very big, bigger than I have 
ever seen. Something grey 
above, white below, and broad, 
very broad. Now it is flapping, 
now it emerges clear cut and 
unmistakable. A ray! Slowly 
the monstrous creature drifts 
along. Not swimming—flying. 
Silent, slow wingbeats like a 
heron’s, but the wings them- 
selves soft-edged and blunt like 
an owl’s. 

As he passes from right to left 
about ten feet below me, I can 
see his eyes, raised up like dual 
cockpit enclosures on an aero- 
plane. They do not appear to 
move, or to notice me. Behind 
him trail two black appendages, 
rapiers of jet. Whether you 
would call him a whip or a sting- 
ray I do not know. He is the 
first I have ever seen. 

He is fast disappearing in the 
gloom before I come out of 
my stupor. Fatigue forgotten, 
I flipper cautiously after him. 
Ahead, he swoops low over two 
rocky outcrops, seeming to brush 
them with his wing-tips. Follow- 
ing up, I dive down and measure 
my length across this gap. 
Flippers touch one side, hands 
can grasp the other. He must 
have a spread of about seven 
feet. Big. 

Curious at my antics, he 
suddenly banks, turns and 
swings back towards me. A 
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frantic kick upwards is suffi- 
cient to bring me to the surface 
and several more put me ten 
yards away before I look back, 
but I need not have panicked ; 
there he is wheeling slowly 
round those two rocks, and even 
as I sight him he flaps slowly 
away. Soon I overtake him and 
this time gently swim over him 
on the surface. He takes no 
notice. A few tentative dives 
fail to disturb him in the least, 
apart from a swivel-like move- 
ment of his near-side eye as I 
pass alongside. And all the 
time the idea is growing. Drift- 
ing over him, I study him care- 
fully. Between the eyes, and 
some six inches farther back 
should be the place. The thick- 
ness of his body there must be 
two feet or a little more. 
Suppose the brain and nerve- 
centre to be six to nine inches 
deep, this new harpoon gun 
would penetrate easily. Eyes 
fixed on him, with my free hand 
I force the fifth fish off the 
harpoon head. It sinks slowly 
to the bottom, but I do not 
watch it, or attempt to retrieve 
it. Thoughts of bigger prey 
fill my head now. 

To load the gun means tread- 
ing-water, then wrapping my 
legs round the butt-end, so that 
the pistol-grip is lodged secure in 
my groin, while I force the har- 
poon down the muzzle with both 
hands to compress the spring. 
As I do so, I begin to rotate in 
the water and my back is turned 
on the ray. As soon as the click 
of the trigger mechanism engag- 
ing in the harpoon is felt (sounds 
are ‘ felt,” not “‘ heard ” under 
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water), I whip round, but the 
ray has gone. Grimly I set off 
to quarter the area in which I 
had last seen him, but without 
success. Each minute the under- 
water scene has been growing 
more obscure and it is now 
difficult to distinguish objects 
twenty feet away. 

Reluctantly, and _ resolving 
never to swim with an unloaded 
gun, I swim back to the shore. 
When I stand my legs are like 
rubber and my sense of balance 
is malfunctioning. The chance 
of months had come, and now 
it had gone! 

The sequel came two days 
later. In the same area four 
Italian goggle-fishers harpooned 
and landed a ray of seven feet 
three inches. My ray! He 
weighed one hundred and 
seventy-six kilos, nearly three 
hundred and ninety pounds. 
All four fired at the same time, 
and all secured deep penetrating 
hits in the area between his eyes. 
Nevertheless, the monster towed 
all four of them seawards at a 
tremendous rate for one hundred 
and fifty yards before rolling 
belly upwards, dead. 

There are times when an un- 
loaded gun is a goggle-fisher’s 
best friend, I think. 


Some weeks later I was return- 
ing to the shore from a reef 
that lay quite six hundred yards 
out from it, and where I had 
made a good haul of fat silver 
mullet. I had to cross a wide 
strip of water whose depth I 
had no means of telling, since 
it faded into deep blue nothing- 
ness below me, without even a 
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glimmer of sand, let alone rock 
or weed. 

Suddenly, straight ahead and 
slightly below me, was a collec- 
tion of glinting objects. Before 
I had time to realise their 
import, the water below was 
alive with twisting blue - and- 
silver shapes. A school of small 
tuna, travelling at great speed, 
and originally in the opposite 
direction to myself, was now 
milling round in utter confusion 
just under my legs. Until they 
were almost upon me _ they 
travelled in an arrow-straight 
path, but on sighting me they 
had broken ranks, doubled back, 
turned left, turned right, turned 
again, and all immediately in 
front of or below me. Strange 
to say, not one of them took 
advantage of the great depth 
of water to dive to the 
bottom. No, the whole school 
twisted and turned, in a riot of 
colour, within six or seven feet 
of me. This lasted for perhaps 
thirty seconds, though it seemed 
much longer, then suddenly 
they all vanished. One moment 
I was frantically trying to bring 
my harpoon to bear on any one 
of a dozen large fish, all within 
point-blank range, and the next 
I was about to loose off at 
empty water. 

My first post-impressions were 
of delighted astonishment at the 
incident, coupled with extreme 
contempt at their stupid be- 
haviour. But the more I 
thought about it, the less con- 
vinced I was that it was stupid. 
By the very way in which each 
and every one had presented him- 
self as a certain victim, all had 
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escaped because I was undecided 
which one to choose. Perhaps 
the same tactics might be as 
successful with their natural 
enemies, the large predatory 
fish that follow and harry their 
schools. I really do not know, 
but it is an idea. 

Several months later, when 
the water was considerably 
colder, I saw tuna for the last 
time. I was out looking for 
perch or sea bass, swimming 
over a terraced rock-floor amply 
provided with crannies and small 
caves where these fish lurk, 
when up swam two smallish 
tunny-fish. When I say ‘up 
swam,” that is exactly what 
they did. They suddenly ap- 


peared some distance away 
and at a greater depth. 
On seeing me, they half- 


turned and with a few rapid 
beats of their over-large tails 
whisked up to within an inch 
or two of the muzzle of the gun 
that was held in my right hand, 
eyed it intently, then dashed 
under my stomach to reappear 
a moment later, peering in at 
the glass face-piece of my mask. 
They jostled each other for a 
better view of this strange fish, 
and when one was pushed out 
of place he would re-position 
himself with a swift flicker of 
fins and tail. This went on for 
over a minute, but I was un- 
able to get a good look at my 
two visitors; for each time I 
turned my head towards them 
they hastily retreated over my 
shoulder. 

Finally they directed their 
attention to the gun again and 
I was able to examine them at 
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my leisure as they pranced and 
nosed about the end of the 
barrel and the shiny barbed 
harpoon protruding from it. 
They were about fourteen to 
eighteen inches long, and had 
just grown out of the baby 
stage. Their colouring was as 
an adult’s, save for black-spotted 
tails, which still seemed to be 
too big for them. In build, 
they were flatter, not so solid- 
looking, and their movements 
lacked the purpose and direct- 
ness of their parents’. However, 
they were tunry and as such 
fair game for any hunter. But 
how on earth could one press the 
trigger when the fish was scratch- 
ing himself on the harpoon point 
that had been so carefully honed 
that very morning! The whole 
thing was ridiculous. There 
they were behaving just like 
two puppies on meeting another 
fully grown dog. The inquisi- 
tiveness, the wriggling, the tail- 
wagging, the shyness of puppies 
were displayed in every move. 
And so it continued. While I 
flippered gently on they dashed 
hither and thither about me; 
always within a few feet and 
never staying away for more 
than a second or two. When I 
dived, they dived. If I poked 
round with the harpoon in a 
cleft, they needs must push 
their noses in as well. Finally 
they became a nuisance, and in 
order to get rid of them I tried 
to hit them with the muzzle. 
Not a bit of it! The more I 
tried, the more they waltzed 
round me. I lost my temper, 
and thrashed at them wildly. In 
the excitement the gun went off. 
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Within a second they were nosing 
about the harpoon where it was 
embedded in a cleft in the coral. 
Then they followed the line 
back to the reel on the gun with 
great interest. My dislodging 
the jammed harpoon head was 
almost too much for them. 
They were frantic with excite- 
ment! Subsequently, the re- 
loading of the gun was patently 
the biggest joke of their young 
lives. I gave up. I was licked. 
The terror of the coast could not 
stand this treatment! 

I climbed out of the water, 
dressed, and went in search of 
a beer to restore my confidence. 

I have yet to haul ashore a 
large shiny tunny. 


Sooner or later, if you go 
Swimming over or round a rock- 
strewn sea floor, or a cavernous 


coral formation, you will see a fat, 
heavy, goggle-eyed fish staring 
up at you from the entrance 


of some hole or cleft. If you 
dive down towards him, he will 
hang there, motionless, except 
for the steady fanning action of 
his pectoral fins, until you are 
within a few feet of him, when 
he will either slowly back into 
the darkness of his hole, gazing 
owlishly at you the entire time, 
or else turn in a split second and 
dart into safety. In colour he 
will vary from dull blotched 
brown to olive green with black 
blobs; in size from two to 
eighty pounds. What his name 
is depends upon your where- 
abouts at the time. Americans 
call him a grouper, to the Italian 
he is a cernia, and I call him a 
perch or sea bass; but in that 
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I am open to correction, for I 
know remarkably little about 
fishes. 

Anyway, to the goggle-fisher 
he presents worthy prey. When 
harpooned he gives the lie to 
his passive appearance by his 
stamina and the strength of his 
struggles. Also his flesh is good 
to eat. 

The one I caught last Wednes- 
day was typical. I had gone out 
along the coast road to look for 
new hunting-grounds and picked 
on a likely-looking spot where 
the rocks seemed to fall away 
into water some three fathoms 
deep within a few inches of the 
tide-line. 

Kicking off into the pale 
depths brought with it that 
momentary feeling of panic that 
I always get in new territory. 
But this was quite straight- 
forward. Below, the weed- 
covered rock slabs fell away in 
gentle terraces to a depth of 
some twenty-five feet about ten 
yards from the shore. About 
me hung the pale-blue curtain 
of the limit of visibility. Rays 
of sunlight filtered down to 
illuminate some of the area. 

I paddled on. Directly ahead 
of me and on the bottom, a dark 
shadow detached itself from a 
shadow cluster and sped swiftly, 
hugging the shadows and rocks, 
towards a long, overhung shelf, 
under which it slid. 

From the look of it, a perch 
or bass of about fifteen pounds. 
Maybe beneath that shelf a cave 
reached back to give him safety, 
or maybe not. Easy to find out, 
anyway. Keeping one eye fixed 
on the shelf, in case he made a 
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bolt for it, I made a rapid check 
of my gear. 

Harpoon head securely 
screwed onto the shaft, with 
hinged barbs freely opening out, 
line not fouling the _ trigger- 
guard, reel brake off, knife loose 
in sheath. I breathed in and 
out deeply for half a minute in 
order to saturate my blood- 
stream with oxygen, which is 
the best way of getting under- 
water endurance, and duck- 
dived under. 

I swam down towards the 
ledge obliquely, in order to be 
able to lie along it, hold on with 
the left hand, peer underneath 
and use the gun if possible. 
Sure enough I was rewarded 
with the dull gleam of reflected 
light on the fish’s eyes, but he 
was farther along than I had 
judged. As I pulled myself 
towards him, he backed away 
into the interior. Luckily, it 
did not reach back too far. By 
now he was completely invis- 
ible, so, hoping for the best, I 
brought the gun slowly to bear 
on where I estimated his head 
to be, and let fly. For a split 
second the haft of the harpoon 
remained motionless within a 
yard of my hand, then it careered 
about in a series of rushes, as the 
still invisible but transfixed fish 
flailed round inside. Making 
a wild grab, I got hold of the 
shaft-end, and by bracing my- 
self with my feet against the 
ledge and leaning backwards and 
outwards, managed to pull the 
struggling creature towards the 
entrance of his refuge. However, 
as soon as I kicked off and tried 
to swim to the surface he pulled 
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back into the rear of his shallow 
cave and I lost my advantage. 
Finally I had to come to the 
surface for air, keeping as heavy 
a pull on the line as I dared. 
Now the tussle was on. I 
wedged the gun in a cleft to 
leave both hands free, and dived 
down again. For the next 
thirty-five minutes I heaved, 
strained and tugged, all with 
the same effect. Each time I 
came to the surface I lost what- 
ever I had gained. I was pretty 
well blown, but so was the fish. 
No longer did he make those 
blind side-to-side rushes when I 
attempted to pull him out. All 
his strength was devoted to 
driving inwards to the rear wall. 
My hands were cut by the plaited 
nylon line, and shins and 
knuckles raw from being scraped 
on the limpet- encrusted rock. 
At any rate there seemed to be 
no crevice or cleft within which 
he could have wedged himself 
with pectorals widespread, and 
from which position he would 
have been well-nigh immovable. 
At length, with a great heave, 
he came out like a cork from a 
bottle, so that I went somer- 
saulting backwards through the 
water, clutching the harpoon 
haft in both hands. In righting 
myself I cut myself on his dorsal 
fin, which was erected in final 
defence against me. But he 
had given up the fight, and 
hung limp and scarcely resist- 
ing, transfixed behind the gills 
by the harpoon, and prevented 
from sliding off its end by the 
outspread barbs. Cautiously, 
avoiding his sharp - toothed 
mouth, I secured a grip upon 
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him, paddled ashore and put 
him into a rock-pool. I went 
back for my gun, and, by the 
time I was ashore again, his 
darkly brilliant, green-splodged 
body was darkening in death. 

At home he was too big to 
fit into the refrigerator, nor 
would the kitchen sink and 
draining-board hold him. There 
was only one other possible 
place. So he lay on his side, at 
peace, in the filled bath until he 
was taken out later and cleaned. 
Three small octopuses and a 
couple of crabs, one still alive, 
were recovered from his maw. 

Not all battles are so success- 
ful. Lines have to be cut and 
harpoons sacrificed when the 
sea bass prove too powerful, or 
are wedged too firmly in their 
caverns. Or else they seek 
refuge in places beyond the 
reach of one’s diving—deep pot- 
holes, fifty or sixty feet down ; 
vast, inky-black caverns, sinister 
and frightening. 
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And so it goes on. One could 
draw upon a thousand more 
incidents of similar type. 
Similar, yet entirely different. 
For each excursion into this 
under-water world is a separate 
journey; what fish are here 
today will be gone tomorrow 
—not all, of course, but the 
majority. And the light will be 
different, or the state of the sea, 
so that that outcrop of coral 
which looks like a negroid head 
will tomorrow resemble some- 
thing else. Or your mood will 
be changed, and whereas today 
you lost your best harpoon 
head, trod on a sea-urchin, and 
had the fright of your life from 
the porpoise that came up from 
the depths with a heavy whoosh- 
ing sound too close for comfort, 
tomorrow you may catch your 
fish as you desire, come upon an 
old wreck, or drift like a nautilus 
round the spires and battle- 
ments of a coral castle. Therein 
lies the fascination. 
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IRREGULAR CAVALRYMAN. 


BY L. R. H. C. 


IN early June 1941, Bob Melot 
and I hastened from Cairo to 
Jerusalem, which had called for 
the urgent despatch of Arabic- 
speaking officers. Neither Bob 
nor I had any real knowledge of 
Arabic ; we could get along, and 
make ourselves more or less 
understood in a broken collo- 
quial form of the language, but 
in the kingdom of the blind we 
passed as experts. Bob was a 
Belgian business man in his late 
forties, who had fought with 
distinction in the Belgian Army 
during the first war, and was 
thirsting to come to grips again 
with the Germans or their allies: 
@ fine open man with a simple 
faith that wars are won by killing 
one’s enemies, and a well-based 
conviction that he was fitted for 
the task. He had managed, not 
without difficulty, to get himself 
commissioned in the British 
Army and to elude the office 
chair to which he feared his age 
might anchor him. I was much 
less brave, and a novice at 
soldiering, but we had this in 
common that I, too, hankered 
for an active war, and we were 
in high spirits at the promise of 
this urgent call to Jerusalem. 

We spent a night of luxury 
and expense at the King David 
Hotel, and set forth in the morn- 
ing to report our presence. But 
Headquarters were not to be 
found, until we learned that 
they were housed in the upper 


floors of the hotel itself. Back 
we went, and came at last before 
an amiable Major, who received 
us with polite interest, hummed 
and hawed, and then recom- 
mended us to the sights of 
Jerusalem for a couple of days 
while he gave thought to our 
future. (How we had rushed to 
get on the train in Cairo!) We 
moved quickly to a cheaper 
hotel, and passed the hours 
rather aimlessly—for neither of 
us was much of a sightseer— 
until it was time to visit our 
Major again. “I think you’d 
better go to the Druze,” he 
said to Bob, ‘and you ”’— 
turning to me—‘ go up to the 
Australians; I’m sure you'll 
like them and I think they 
could make use of a saboteur.” 
We saluted and retired, to dis- 
cover from lesser cogs the prac- 
tical details of our movements. 
We grinned at each other; for 
neither knew more about the 
Druze than that they were a 
folk with a queer religion, and 
I knew no more of sabotage 
than the meaning of the word. 
Evidently the Major had con- 
cluded that Cairo had sent him 
« trained saboteur, and I felt 
that confession of the truth 
would have embarrassed us both. 
So Bob went off to the Druze, 
and I to sabotage. 

It was pleasant driving north- 
wards along the fine roads of 
Palestine, and winding up into 
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the hills above the Sea of 
Galilee to the crest of Safad, 
where the Australians had their 
headquarters in a building open 
to all the winds that blew. I 
was welcomed with typical 
friendliness and _ hospitality, 
taken to Battle H.Q. and given 
a glimpse of a forward position, 
silent and inactive at the time. 
Speeding back late at night 
along the coast road from Saida 
(the Sidon of the ancients), the 
driver, overtired after a long 
day, saw a right-angled turn 
too late, and in-a desperate 
effort to wrench the wheel round, 
turned the car topsy-turvy and 
facing the direction from which 
it had come. We crawled out, 
surprised to find barely a scratch 
among us, and blessed the 
makers of steel roofs. 

But friendly as the Austral- 
ians were, they clearly did not 
want my services as a saboteur. 
Perhaps an instinct warned them 
that I was not one; in any case, 
they were very wise. I returned 
on my own responsibility to the 
Major in Jerusalem, who clucked 
his tongue at what appeared to 
him an under-valuation of sabo- 
tage on the part of the Austral- 
ians, and after another day of 
meditation, suggested that I, too, 
might go to the Druze whom he 
was sure I would like—it did 
seem that my happiness was a 
prime consideration. So I drove 
again out of Jerusalem, across 
the River Jordan, through the 
Syrian border-town of Deraa 
where Lawrence had _ been 
captured by the Turks, and 
twenty miles over a dusty plain 
to Bosra Eski Sham, which lies 
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on the south-eastern fringe of 
the Druze hills. Here I learned 
my fate. 

In the years of the French 
mandate over Syria, the Druze 
had not submitted easily to 
foreign rule. They had revolted 
in 1925; the rising was crushed 
with severity, but it took three 
years and substantial forces 
under the command of Gen- 
eral Gamelin; for the Druze, 
as other hill-dwellers, are com- 
petent men-at-arms. The French 
then raised La Legion Druze, 
a mounted force officered by 
Frenchmen, and when we in- 
vaded Syria in 1941 a successful 
effort was made to win the 
Druze from their former pay- 
masters. By the time that I 
arrived in Bosra, the propa- 
ganda and the gold had largely 
done their work, and the town 
was crowded with hundreds of 
Druze and their horses, many 
of them deserters from La 
Legion, others raw peasants 
from the fields, and all in pro- 
cess of being organised into a 
British Druze Regiment. 

I was introduced to the C.O., 
an Arabist of note, who gave me 
the limpest of handshakes and 
the command of E Squadron, 
and showed little further interest 
when he heard the disappointing 
news that my Arabic rose no 
higher than broken colloquial 
speech. I discarded my service 
cap, donned the ‘ kefia’ and the 
‘agal’ of the Arabs, and pinned 
on this head-dress the five- 
pointed Druze star. Riding- 
breeches and boots from the 
quartermaster’s stores completed 
the transformation into irregular 
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cavalryman. I could at least 
ride a horse—after a fashion— 
having at one time disported 
myself on the iron - mouthed 
hacks kept at the foot of the 
Pyramids for the hire of any 
who are rash enough to entrust 
themselves to their backs— 
apart from this dubious attain- 
ment I had no more knowledge 
of cavalry than a new-born 
babe. It was pleasant being 
with Bob Melot again, who was 
highly amused at his present 
réle, for he could not even ride; 
but he had found among the 
horses in his squadron a sedate 
and aged animal, the heyday 
of its blood long tamed, which 
was content at all times with a 
gentle shuffling walk. 

In the days that followed, we 
busied ourselves making nominal 
rolls of our new charges, dividing 
them up into troops, and 
appointing Druze officers and 
N.C.O.8. Ihad a Druze captain, 
the portly middle-aged Amer, 
who had lost a hand fighting 
against the French, and had 
then risen to the rank of corporal 
in their service. He had to be 
helped to mount his horse, but 
once astride, the absence of a 
hand seemed nowise to handicap 
him. Amer had an unusual 
simplicity and modesty; he 
asked me on one occasion if I 
thought he was fit for captain’s 
rank. His son Fleig was one of 
my two lieutenants, a sharp, 
ambitious young man and a fine 
horseman. He spoke French 
well, and so difficult did I find 
it to understand Druze Arabic 
that I dealt in French with 
Fleig and some others. Old 
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Amer and his son, all my 
N.C.0.8s, and at least half of 
the men were deserters from the 
French, so we began drilling on 
the French model and using 
French words of command. The 
mornings were given to foot and 
arms drill (without arms as yet), 
but the men were so keen that 
they spent hours of solemn 
practice with pieces of wood, 
or even without, just pretending 
that they had rifles in their 
hands. In the afternoons we 
rode out to a stony plain, where 
I watched without understand- 
ing the training of cavalry. 
The Druze hills are volcanic in 
origin, and the whole area is 
studded with outcrops of basalt; 
water is plentiful and the soil 
rich where it is clear enough for 
cultivation, but there are wide 
expanses of stony waste, over 
which the Druze would gallop 
their horses at full speed. I was 
always fearful that my mount 
would stumble on this rocky 
surface and throw me violently 
on to a very hard bed. Fleig 
tried to reassure me. “Ride 
with a loose rein,’ he advised. 
‘* Our horses know the country, 
and will not put their feet 
wrong.” It is true that I never 
came off, but I never rode with 
Druze confidence. I noted that 
the Druze shod their horses 
with plate shoes, covering the 
whole hoof; I wondered if this 
allowed the beasts to gallop 
without harm on surfaces where 
I had been taught to move 
gingerly. 

The Arabist commanding 
officer departed, and was suc- 
ceeded by an orthodox cavalry- 
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man, of whom my lasting mem- 
ory is his dictum on stirrup- 
leathers. ‘‘ They can either be 
too long,” he pronounced ; ‘‘ on 
the other hand, they can be too 
short, or—if you take my mean- 
ing—they can be the right 
length.” E squadron gradually 
took on a less amorphous shape, 
thanks more to the efforts of 
Amer and Fleig and my Druze 
N.C.O.8 than to any contribu- 
tion of mine, and the hot summer 
days passed. I went down to a 
bout of sand-fly fever, and was 
still weak from it when I heard 
of impending operations in which 
we should be used to clean out 
corners of the Druze hills sus- 
pected of harbouring pro-Vichy 
elements. The news made me 


uneasy ; bodily weakness would 
soon pass, but not my know- 
ledge that I knew nothing of 


cavalry and was unfitted to 
lead a squadron into action. 
Bob Melot, at all times itching 
to get into the fight, was much 
less perturbed. He attended a 
conference at which officers of 
famous British yeomanry regi- 
ments—some of them men who 
had hunted and steeplechased 
and lived with horses all their 
lives—sketched a joint action. 
Bob was to lead his squadron 
against a village; he was to be 
screened by our Own cavalry, 
and to retire if he met opposi- 
tion. Bob assumed an inno- 
cence he did not possess (‘‘ I 
pulled my stupid face,’’ was his 
description of this favourite arti- 
fice), and asked how he should 
retire. ‘‘ Gallop back, of course, 
full out,’ said the _ British 
cavalrymen, somewhat puzzled 
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by this strange query. And I 
imagine they were even more 
at a loss what to make of the 
blue-eyed foreigner with the 
direct gaze when he asked them 
not to hasten to his rescue or 
to think him a very brave man 
if they saw him turn and walk 
slowly away from the village ; 
“for,” he ended, “if I try to 
gallop, I shall fall off.’ Bob’s 
horsemanship, however, and my 
incompetence to command cav- 
alry were not tested in action; 
for at this point the Vichy 
French asked for terms, and an 
armistice was signed on 14th 
July. Frankly, I was relieved. 

What was now to become of 
the newly formed Druze Regi- 
ment? I had no part in the 
deliberations about its future, 
but it was decided to keep it 
in being, at least temporarily, 
and to post the squadrons in 
the main townships of the Jebel 
Druze. E squadron was ordered 
to Imtane, on the southern 
border of the Druze country and 
a twenty-odd mile ride from 
Bosra. It was the custom of 
the Druze on marches of this 
nature to fire feux de joie into 
the air (we had now been issued 
with captured Italian rifles) as 
they rode into and out of the 
towns and villages en route; but 
the commanding officer, in his 
movement order, expressly for- 
bade two particular squadrons 
to give vent in this way to their 
high spirits. These were the 
squadrons posted to the capital 
town of Suweida, and to Salkhad, 
which has a citadel of Roman 
origin perched on the very sum- 
mit of a hill 3000 feet in height ; 
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it was feared that pro-Vichy 
feeling might persist in these 
two towns, and be exacerbated 
by the wild firing of rifles to 
the point of causing conflict. 
I interpreted the commander’s 
order—correctly, I think—as a 
tacit permission that the other 
squadrons might still indulge 
in the local custom; so when 
Fleig, as we rode out of Bosra, 
asked if the men might fire into 
the air, I said yes, and we passed 
by the walls of the old fort 
which housed Regimental Head- 
quarters blazing away merrily, 
much to the annoyance of the 
Colonel, as I learned later. We 
similarly greeted and took leave 
of the half-way village which 
entertained us at lunch; and 
again firing madly, clattered in 
the cool of the evening into the 
wide cobbled main street of 
Imtane and drew up in front of 
the Roman half-pillar that stood 
as a constant reminder that the 
legionaries had once been quar- 
tered here. 

A Druze youth slid from his 
horse, and there was commotion 
around him. I dismounted and 
walked to the group, stiff-legged 
after six unaccustomed hours in 
the saddle. The lad lay on the 
cobble-stones, his shirt bright 
red with his blood. Someone 
to the rear of him, in the firing 
as we rode into the town, had 
carelessly lowered his rifle-barrel 
and shot him through the lungs. 
There was nothing to be done, 
no doctor within miles, even if 
a doctor could have helped, and 
the life drained from him within 
a few minutes. 


There followed a somewhat 
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sharp correspondence with Head- 
quarters, now removed to Su- 
weida. In my report on the 
tragedy, I took the stand that 
the youth’s employers, the Brit- 
ish Government in other words, 
should accept responsibility for 
his death, and should pay 
compensation to his family. 
Headquarters replied disclaiming 
responsibility, and reprimanding 
me for allowing the men to fire 
their rifles. I thought this a 
dusty answer, and set myself 
to fight the matter, with some 
confidence that higher authority 
would support my interpretation 
of the Regiment’s movement 
order that the written prohibi- 
tion of firing in certain places, 
expressly named, implied that 
it was permitted elsewhere. But 
I was saved from what doubtless 
would have been a long-drawn- 
out exchange of letters. Old 
Amer and his son came to me 
one day, and whispered that the 
dead lad’s family was trying to 
pin the killing on a certain man 
—it was utterly impossible to 
be sure and we never knew 
whose hand had pulled the 
fatal trigger. They told me 
there was blood-money among 
the Druze, and that the price of 
a deliberate killing was double 
that of an accident ; they feared 
that if one man was held respon- 
sible for the death, the price 
would not be paid, but instead 
a blood-feud would be born, the 
end of which no one could see. 
So Amer advised me — wise 
counsel it was—not to wait 
upon the British Government, 
but to make the squadron as a 
whole responsible, and to fine 
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each man ten shillings, which 
would produce a sum accept- 
able as compensation. I did so, 
fining myself too, and so collected 
eighty pounds. 

We convened a meeting in the 
room I had taken as Squadron 
Headquarters. My officers and 
N.C.O.s and the elders of Imtane 
were grouped round the sides of 
the room. I sat at a table, 
Fleig by my side, and the bowed, 
small, shabby figure of the dead 
trooper’s father in front of us. 
A dignified greybeard read in 
sonorous Arabic the document 
which had been prepared, stating 
that the squadron accepted 
collective guilt for the killing 
and was ready to pay compen- 
sation which would erase all 
present and all future discord 
between it and the lad’s family. 
The father and the notables 
affixed their signatures, and the 
document was deposited in the 
archives of Imtane. Then came 
the hardest task. Fleig counted 
eighty pound notes, one by one, 
on to the table, while I felt that 
each note must stab the father’s 
heart, and wished that Fleig 
would hurry. He would not; 
he put each note down with 
deliberation, but at last came 
the eightieth. The father picked 
up his money and thrust it into 
the bosom of his robe. He 
muttered some words in this 
Arabic I could ill understand. 
Fleig interpreted: ‘‘ He asks if 
there is anything owing on his 
son’s pay.”” Thetension snapped, 
and I thought myself a senti- 
mental deluded fool—each pound 
note a knife in a grieving heart! 
I made a pretence of looking at 
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the squadron accounts, and told 
the man, through Fleig, that his 
son was a trifle in our debt, but 
no matter; and he shuffled out 
with his gains. 

I lived for two months in 
Imtane, the only European there. 
They were not busy months; 
for the squadron could be left 
largely in the hands of its Druze 
officers and N.C.O.s, and I was 
willing that it should be so, being 
sure that it would never again 
come near action. The morn- 
ings passed, as at Bosra, in arms 
drill and in grooming the horses. 
Sometimes I was present; at 
others I paid calls with Amer 
and Fleig, or we rode out to a 
nearby vineyard and sat in the 
shade eating bunches of freshly 
plucked grapes. After lunch 
the men were summoned by 
bugle from their billets with the 
townsfolk ; they assembled and 
mounted in the square, and we 
rode out to a good level piece 
of ground, round the edges of 
which ran a rough course used 
in the days of peace for horse- 
races. Here we did mounted 
drill and various manceuvres, 
and I could do little but 
watch. My Druze were a pic- 
turesque bunch, whose joy it 
was to deck themselves with 
cartridge-belts and revolvers and 
daggers. Some grew their hair 
shoulder-length ; some were fair 
and blue-eyed, so that it seemed 
natural to believe they had 
Crusader blood in their veins, 
although one had read that 
scholars disputed their origins. 
It was their joy, too, to own a 
good horse—we had recruited 
the man and his mount, and 
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did not supply him with the 
latter—and they entered into 
the most intricate transactions 
of instalment-purchase and ex- 
change of horseflesh, including, 
for a mare, conditions concern- 
ing the ownership or part-owner- 
ship of her future progeny. The 
afternoon parade over, we can- 
tered back to Imtane, and on 
the way the men would burst 
into song, a wild virile triumph- 
ant tune, more Western than 
Eastern to my ears. I could 
not understand the words, but 
I understood well that this was 
the heritage of a people with a 
fighting tradition, and that so 
their fathers had sung as they 
rode home from the bloodshed. 
One felt that the twentieth 
century was taming the Druze 
and developing their second 
strength—or is it a weakness ? 
—in intrigue, at the expense of 
a past simpler trust in their 
arms. But they still held the 
old contempt for the dwellers 
of the plains, their natural prey 
in the lawless days. Several 
times they performed for me a 
favourite dance, in which one 
took the part of a Syrian, boast- 
ing with thrown-out chest that 
he had no fear of the hillmen, 
but steadily crumpling up and 
at last turning tail as the other 
dancers stamped their way 
nearer to him. So must the fat 
merchants of Damascus have 
shaken and cringed and bolted 
themselves in their houses in 
the old days, when the Druze 
came down from their hills. 
The squadron dismissed, I 
went and sat, Biblical fashion, 
upon the roof of the house 
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wherein I had my lodging, look- 
ing forward to the coolness of 
evening and to the arrival of 
mail. This was brought from 
Suweida to Salkhad by truck, 
and collected from Salkhad, a 
two-hour ride away, by the 
mounted courier I sent there 
each afternoon. He came clat- 
tering back over the cobble- 
stones as the sun was setting, 
flung himself from the saddle, 
and hurried to the roof-top 
with my letters, from which I 
quickly picked those from home, 
leaving the dry official stuff till 
later. 

The people of Imtane showed 
us the hospitality of the East, 
and invited us to their houses 
on many evenings, so that I 
think I dined in turn with all 
the townsfolk who had any 
stake in the community. Amer 
and Fleig and I with the other 
guests reclined on cushions 
placed on the stone platform 
that ran round the sides of the 
guest-room, or on the floor in 
humbler houses; and drank 
three rounds of bitter coffee 
served in thimbles of cups. 
(The coffee was ground by hand 
in a cylindrical hardwood mortar 
with a hardwood pestle, and the 
rhythmical hour-long beating of 
wood against wood produced a 
monotonous melody which I 
shall always associate with the 
Druze.) Then ewer and basin 
were brought for the washing of 
hands, and the huge steaming 
tray of boiled sheep and maize 
or corn was carried in from the 
kitchen regions and placed upon 
the floor. The host called on us 
to begin, and half a dozen or so 
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of the most honoured guests, 
among whom my Englishness 
made me the first, squatted 
round the tray and fell-to, while 
the host stood over us, exhorting 
us to eat well, and pouring fresh 
supplies of hot fat over the food. 
The Druze scooped up neat 
handfuls, using the right hand 
only and rarely spilling any food 
betwixt tray and mouth; I 
could never equal their dexterity 
and remained awkward without 
knife and fork. When we had 
eaten our fill, we rose, washed 
hands again and rinsed out our 
mouths in the yard, then re- 
turned to the cushions. The 
next six took our places round 
the tray, and I observed that 
all knew when it was their turn 
to join the meal. The poorest 
and most tattered were the 
last—except for the boys who 
came from nowhere, it seemed, 
and wolfishly cleared the scraps 
—and with these the host sat 
and ate, never so heartily as his 
guests. I liked those meals: I 
liked the orderly observance of 
a social rule, and the host’s 
manner of expressing that he 
was less than his guests; I liked, 
too, the ease with which twenty 
or thirty mouths could be filled 
when the truth is practised that 
fingers were made before forks 
(or plates and_ table - linen). 
When all were fed, we smoked 
and talked of the world; or the 
young men would dance for us; 
or old Amer would send for a 
boy of noted voice, who sang 
thin, sweet, plaintive airs to the 
music of a one-stringed fiddle. 
And so to bed. I strolled back 
to my lodging and climbed the 
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outside stair to my bedroom, in 
which there were table, chair, 
and sleeping-bag. The adjoin- 
ing room was mine also; it 
contained a shallow round tray 
wherein I bathed, and a jug, to 
throw water over my shoulders, 
When at last I blew out the oil- 
lamp, I hoped that sleep would 
come before the bugs that in- 
fested the walls sallied forth and 
reached their supper. Bob Melot 
came to Imtane once and stayed 
overnight, but he complained 
ruefully the next morning that 
I should have forewarned him 
of the many other guests. 

The chief excitement of my 
stay in Imtane was the Briga- 
dier’s inspection. When news 
came that this visitation im- 
pended, I took counsel with Fleig 
and gathered that the accept- 
able procedure was to range the 
squadron in troops, with enough 
space between one troop and 
another to allow the Brigadier 
free passage between the ranks. 
Then the squadron would march 
past a saluting-base in single 
file, according to my mentor, 
and with half a horse’s length 
between each man and the next. 
We rehearsed these movements 
for several days, and marked 
out a saluting-base with white- 
washed pebbles. The horses for 
the Brigadier’s party arrived on 
the eve of the inspection— 
massive English chargers, by 
the side of which my Arabs 
looked small and delicate—and 
early in the morning we were 
waiting on the parade-ground, 
my heart dropping as I watched 
the five rows of mounted men 
deviating more and more from 
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the straight lines they were 
supposed to form. The Briga- 
dier’s cars hove in sight and we 
made a last effort to straighten 
the ranks. He and his staff 
mounted their horses and came 
trotting towards me. I called 
the squadron to attention and 
saluted, I hope smartly. We 
rode together up and down the 
ranks, he making conversation. 
“Have you any difficulties ? ”’ 
“No, sir, except that I know 
nothing about cavalry.” ‘“‘ We 
must send you a book.” He 
turned to one of his juniors. 
* Don’t forget, a cavalry train- 
ing manual for Imtane.” I 
never received one. 

Fleig looked magnificent in 
front of his troop on a white 
stallion, borrowed for the 
occasion from one of the men ; 
it was a rogue of uncertain age, 
which I never dared to mount. 

“ Vous avez un bon cheval,” 
said the Brigadier, with a strong 
British accent. ‘Oui, mon 
Général,” said Fleig, his back 
like a board and his eyes fixed 
straight ahead. ‘“ Quel dge 
a-t-il?” asked the Brigadier. 
“Quatre ans, mon Général,” 
came back from Fleig without 
a flicker of hesitation—the brute 
was nearer twenty. 

The Brigadier’s party rode 
back to the saluting-base and I 
headed the procession past him 
of one hundred and fifty horse- 
men in single file. It had 
seemed to me that he might 
grow weary of this long train 
and I had suggested that three 
or four abreast would lighten 
his duty, but Fleig was adamant 
that single file was the conven- 
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tion, and I bowed to his know- 
ledge. As I turned the corner 
into the straight, our Regimental 
Sergeant-Major, an old Scots 
Greys regular who looked quite 
grandmotherly with the ‘ kefia’ 
draped over his head, stood by 
the cars—he had come down 
from Suweida for the day—and 
made frantic gestures which I 
understood not at all. He told 
me afterwards that he was try- 
ing to intimate that the horses 
should have been head to tail. 
However, the Brigadier did not 
seem to mind; when I had 
passed, I rode back to join him 
and he bore patiently the pro- 
cession of the rest. He then 
suggested a canter round the 
primitive race-course. I had 
chosen to ride for the occasion 
a roan mare, less hard of mouth 
and unruly than most of the 
squadron’s horses—I did not 
have a mount of my own, but 
used in turn those least likely 
to unseat me. The mare, ill- 
trained as many Arab horses, 
had only two gaits, a walk and 
a gallop, and off she went at full 
tilt, the Brigadier thundering 
after her on his weighty geld- 
ing and soon coming abreast. 
‘“Where did you learn to ride?” 
“TI never learned to ride, sir,” 
said I, trying to keep the 
‘kefia’’ on my head. He was in 
good humour as we rode off the 
parade-ground towards the town, 
and one of his staff muttered to 
me in an aside that the outing 
and the exercise had “ shaken 
up the old boy’s liver and im- 
proved his temper.” He in- 
spected the guard mounted at 
the entrance of Squadron Head- 
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quarters, and congratulated me 
(or himself ?): “I see you do 
things in my way. I always 
like to see men ranged according 
to their height.” I did not 
admit that the idea had never 
even occurred to me; it had 
come from Fleig’s mind, more 
attuned to military minutiz. 
Our visitors departed and we 
relaxed into the normal calm of 
Imtane life. I was not unhappy 
in this Syrian backwater, not 
wholly discontent to be the one 
Englishman in a Druze town, 
yet I did not wish to end the 
war so, and cast about in my 
mind how to find fresh fields. 
Then rumours began to spread 
in September that the Regiment 
would shortly be incorporated 
in the Transjordan Frontier 
Force, that the Druze would 
have the choice between transfer 
and discharge, and that the few 
British officers would be allowed 
to return to their parent units if 
they wished. Bob Melot and I 
discussed whether the high black 
calpack of the Frontier Force 
would become us better than the 
‘kefia’ and whether we might 
make our war aim the wearing 
of as many different outlandish 
head-dresses as we could dis- 
cover, but in earnest we had 
both resolved to make a com- 
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plete break. And so we did not 
think long before answering an 
unexpected telegram from Cairo 
—would we volunteer for “ mili- 
tary activities of a harassing 
nature’? ? These were more or 
less the exact words, and we 
were able to make a shrewd 
guess at their meaning; for the 
telegram had been sent by John 
Haselden, with whom we had 
been associated in Egypt a year 
earlier, helping to raise and train 
a Senussi Arab force. The 
‘‘military activities” were 
clearly connected with the 
Senussi, and there seemed no 
other terrain for ‘ harassing ” 
than the hills of Cyrenaica, at 
that time in enemy hands. 
Neither Bob nor I burned with 
eagerness to rejoin the Senussi, 
but men in search of employ- 
ment must not be too demand- 
ing, and we wired back our 
acceptance. 

I said good-bye to Amer and 
Fleig and the others with some 
regrets, for we had mixed well, 
and motored with Bob to Jeru- 
salem, where we boarded the 
Cairo train. We had shed the 
trappings of irregular cavalry- 
men; ‘kefias’ and _ breeches 
and riding-boots were stuffed in 
our valises. The masquerade 
was ended. 





WE BUY A SHOP. 


BY R. R. 


1st March 1953. 

My father, at the age of sixty, 
having made a modest fortune 
in business, decided to remove 
himself and his family to New 
Zealand and take up farming. 
All but one of the children were 
grown up and by way of earning 
their own livings. Relatives and 
friends shook their heads and 
said it was a foolish and risky 
thing to do; yet he was the son 
of a farmer, and it was only 
‘The Hungry Eighties’ that had 
persuaded his parents to put 
their son Robert into business. 

Now here am I at the age of 
sixty, compulsorily retired on a 


minute pension,! with only £700 
saved. My eldest son has just 
started work as an engineering 
apprentice, and the other two 


children are at school. So the 
crisis with which I am faced 
makes my father’s adventure 
seem like a pleasant paddle by 
the seaside. 

It is never easy for a sixty- 
year-old to find new employ- 
ment, and in accordance with 
my usual habit of sailing my 
personal ship on an ebb-tide, I 
have chosen a period of recession. 
My well-to-do acquaintances 
assure me that retrenchment is 
the order of the day. The Min- 
istry of Labour and the organisa- 
tions that exist, or are alleged to 
exist, for the purpose of finding 


MONEY. 


employment for retired officers, 
are equally pessimistic. 

During the past few weeks I 
have become increasingly aware 
of the great gulf that separates 
those who can readily command 
the means of existence, and those 
who cannot. John Slobb says, 
“Get hold of a good tipping- 
lorry, chum, and you’ll soon be 
making £15 a week.” He is a 
strong active fellow of about 
thirty-five, and works between 
fifty and sixty hours each week. 
He could put me on his shoulder, 
or round his neck, and get on 
with his work pretty much the 
same as usual. He does not 
realise that I could not even 
turn over the engine of the 
lorry which he cheerfully swings 
dozens of times a day. 

My uncle, aged eighty-four, 
who does not know his annual 
income to within £500 until 
informed by his auditors, says: 
‘* At your age you must forget 
about business ; take a job even 
if it is only £5 a week; with 
what you’ve got you will then 
have £8 a week, and that will see 
you through, somehow.” The 
operative word seems to be 
‘somehow.’ Considering that I 
have been getting into debt on 
£12 a week, I cannot say I am 
very keen on trying to manage 
on £8. No doubt it can be done, 
but not by me. I will not be 
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subsidised with a house rented 
at a few shillings a week; a low 
standard in clothing and _per- 
sonal appearance; a fish-and- 
chip level of diet ; a charwoman 
existence for my wife; a back 
street playground for the chil- 
dren, with all that that implies. 

As I see it, the correct working 
man’s existence for me would be 
to go into service with my wife 
jointly, fulfilling a task as cook- 
chauffeur-gardener. The pres- 
ence of our two younger children 
makes this practically impos- 
sible. Singly, neither my wife 
nor I would last long in an 
ordinary 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. job. 
We have neither the necessary 
physique nor stamina. Also, 
after thirty-five years of man 
management and administrative 
experience, I should be an un- 


happy misfit as a clerk, store- 
keeper, or what-have-you. 

A living I must have, and a 
good one, and I have come to the 
conclusion that the job, what- 
ever it is, must permit of my 
doing it at my own speed and in 


my Own way. This means that 
I want somebody to come along 
and offer something made to 
measure. Perhaps I have been 
relying on such a miracle. It has 
not occurred and the time is 
running short. 

There are two kinds of com- 
mon people who, even in these 
days, have some measure of 
freedom over how and when they 
work. The first is a craftsman 
and the second is an independent 
trader. I am no craftsman, 
therefore I shall have to go into 
business on my own account. 
For years I have been asserting 
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that a well-trained and well- 
practised staff officer possesses 
the foundation requirements for 
success in practically any busi- 
ness. Now is the time to prove 
it. 


8th March 1953. 

When I told my lawyer that 
my cash assets would not amount 
to more than £700, he looked 
down his nose. Then he said: 
‘* Well, businesses have been 
acquired for as little as that, I 
suppose ; what are you going in 
for? A coster’s barrow ? ”’ 

* You don’t seem to have 
appreciated the situation at its 
grim worst,” I replied; “five of 
us cannot sleep in a coster’s 
barrow. I require a home as 
well as a business.” 

‘** But,” he splattered, “‘ where 
are you living now?” This was 
an unnecessary question and I 
did not bother to reply. So he 
continued: “ Of course, you’ve 
been living in quarters. Well, 
my dear fellow, I suppose I need 
not tell you that there is not yet, 
thank God, such a thing as a 
house for £700.” 

‘* No,” I replied, ‘ but there 
are plenty at from £1000 to 
£1150 if you don’t worry about 
the locality. And £300 would 
see me in. That leaves £400. I 
want £100 of that for furniture. 
That leaves .. .” 

Here he interrupted me: 
‘** You don’t mean tosay ...!” 
he said incredulously. 

I nodded. ‘“ That’s it,” I 
said; ‘“‘no furniture either. We 
sold most of it when my pay was 
reduced by nearly half at the 
end of the war. The quarters 
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we've been living in are fur- 
nished, and not cheap by any 
means. I’ve only saved £700 by 
denying my wife and children 
practically everything but the 
bare necessities of existence.” 

“Then you expect to buy a 
business for £300? My sug- 
gestion of the coster’s barrow 
wasn’t so wide of the mark after 
all! Or what about renting a 
stall in the market-place ? ” 

“lve written down what I 
want,” I said; ‘I would like 
you to have a look at it, and tell 
me what you think.” 

This is what I had written :— 


“It must be in Indusville, 
because that is where my son is 
at work and where the other two 
children are at school. It must 
be either central or east, for the 
sake of the children’s daily 
journeys. It must be a shop, 
with living accommodation at- 
tached, sufficient for the five of 
us. It must be a food shop, 
because even if a depression is 
coming, people must eat, and 
unemployment or public assist- 
ance money is as good as any 
other. It must be a somewhat 
isolated shop in a closely built- 
up working-class area. The idea 
behind this is that your potential 
customers live all round you, and 
have to walk some distance if 
they want to shop elsewhere. 
Working-class folk, who have to 
fit in the shopping with all their 
other tasks and carry their own 
parcels home, have neither the 
time nor the energy to go any 
farther than need be. 

‘** It must be a business which, 
for some definite recognisable 
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and remedial reason or reasons, 
has been allowed to run down. 
For if it were flourishing, it 
wouldn’t be for sale, not publicly 
at any rate; or it would only be 
for sale at a price I could not 
afford to pay. Finally the 
property must be freehold ; for 
if it is leasehold I shall not be 
able to raise a mortgage on it.”’ 


When the lawyer had finished 
reading he handed the paper 
back, saying, ‘‘ H’m; you don’t 
want much, do you ? ” 

‘* No,” I replied; ‘‘ the way 
I’ve been putting it in my 
prayers, if you don’t object to 
my telling you, is that I want the 
opportunity to make a decent 
living for a good wife and three 
first-rate children.” 

The lawyer nodded under- 
standingly, and I continued: 
‘** 1 don’t want you to think that 
I wrote down all those require- 
ments at one sitting. They 
represent much consideration, 
and a number of false starts. 
We went to look at more than 
one business being carried on in 
leased premises before we realised 
that it was practically impossible 
to borrow money under such 
conditions. We were mistaken, 
too, in thinking that the business 
should be already successful. 
Apart from pushing up the pur- 
chase price that would set us a 
high hurdle to begin with, and 
it is easier to follow failure than 
success. But one good thing 
derived from these excursions : 
we saw how success had been 
achieved and maintained. Each 
owner proudly explained how he 
or she had improved on the 
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predecessor’s methods, or how 
they had dished the opposition 
shop.” 

The lawyer regarded me quiz- 
zically. He derives considerable 
satisfaction from the recollection 
that he, an amateur soldier, 
reached higher rank than I did. 
“TI can’t think why they never 
made you a General,” he said 
unconvincingly. 

‘* Then I will tell you,”’ said I. 
‘*A General must either never 
make a mistake, or he must be 
such a strong-minded character 
that he can convince not only 
himself, but others, that he 


never makes a mistake; or he 
must be such a charming fellow, 
knowing all the right people, that 
it suits everybody to pretend 
that he never makes a mistake. 
Now I have a natural tendency 


to begin with a mistake. But I 
quickly recognise it, and take 
the necessary steps to rectify it. 
Without going into a lot of 
explanatory detail, that is one 
reason why I have always been a 
good staff officer.” 

‘** What do you and your wife 
know about the technical require- 
ments?’ was the next question. 
‘** Where and how you get your 
goods, how and when you pay 
for them, what profit you can 
safely charge, and so on.” 

‘** We are learning all the time. 
There seems to be a most un- 
usual kind of readiness on the 
part of these people to tell us 
what they know, and to point 
out the pitfalls.” 

Suddenly the lawyer smiled, 
and held out his hand across the 
desk. ‘I believe you are going 
to get what you want, and I 
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believe you and Mrs Money will 
make a success of it. Here’s 
luck,” he said. 


13th March 1953. 

My wife and I, while belonging 
to opposing Churches, are both 
convinced believers in prayer. 
I accuse her of praying after the 
fashion of a Tibetan lama with 
his prayer-wheel ; for she seems 
to think that by repeating a 
request nine times, or better 
still, fifty times, it stands a 
better chance of being answered. 

‘**And how do you know it 
isn’t s0?”’ she replies. ‘I notice 
that though you may say ‘No’ 
first time to the children, you 
often give in to them when they 
stick at you with the same 
request. And what about your 
prayers? You only say them 
when you think you will. That’s 
either when you want something 
specially, or when you’re feeling 
ill. Robert came in the other 
day and said, ‘Mummy, it’s 
serious; Daddy is saying his 
prayers.’ That was the day I 
had to fetch the doctor.” 

I thought it desirable to 
change the subject. 

We went yesterday to see an 
agent who had been recom- 
mended to me by a shrewd 
acquaintance. He is a typical 
‘Indy,’ as the inhabitants of 
Indusville are called by those 
who know them well. I think 
he took a fancy to us. After a 
few minutes of general conversa- 
tion, I produced my piece of 
paper with requirements set out. 
‘Before I give it to you to look 
at,’’ I said, ‘I want to know if 
you can see my wife selling Mrs 
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Smith half a pound of biscuits 
and her grubby-faced offspring 
a 3d. ice-cream, taking about 
five minutes over the transaction, 
and making both customers feel 
that they will want to come 
again.” 

My wife and the agent looked 
at each other, and both were 
smiling. ‘‘Of course I can,” 
was the immediate reply; 
““you’ve forgotten the box of 
matches and the tin of peas, but 
your wife won’t—not if I’ve 
summed her up correctly. Isn’t 
that right, Mrs Money ? ”’ 

“TI think so,” was the gentle 
reply. ‘“‘I know you must be 
ready to let them talk, and then 
prompt them in case they want 
anything else; and of course [ 
can’t resist children.” 

“There you are, Major!” 
exclaimed the agent triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ what with you at the 
buying end and your wife at the 
selling end, you'll be a great 
success, mark my words.’’ Then 
he took my paper and read it. 

** All right, Major,” he said 
about two minutes later, ‘‘ may 
I keep this? You’ve set me a 
difficult task, but I will not say 
it is impossible. I hope you are 
not in a hurry, though.” 

‘My present job ends in six 
weeks’ time,’ I replied signifi- 
cantly. 

“Oh! Then we shall have to 
keep both our eyes and ears well 
open.” 

With that the interview ended 
and we took our leave. 


23rd March 1953. 
Yesterday the agent tele- 
phoned and asked me to go and 
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see him. After I had taken a 
chair in his office he said, 
‘*Someone’s been working mir- 
acles for you. Yesterday morn- 
ing a property was put into my 
hands to sell, and it’s got your 
name and your Missus’s name 
stamped all over it in gold 
lettering.”’ 

Today my wife and I have 
been to see it—a good-sized 
corner shop on a cross-roads in 
the Barkstone district of Indus- 
ville. A rather poor working- 
class district. Little closely 
packed houses with no garden. 
A public-house on one corner, a 
rival shop on another corner, and 
a private house on the third. A 
large open space of demolished 
buildings not far away which 
looks like a bombed site. Plenty 
of houses near, but not another 
shop in sight except the small 
and rather dingy one opposite. 
As we sat in the car and took in 
the scene gradually, we realised 
that although we were only six 
minutes’ walk from one of the 
main arterial thoroughfares of 
the city, yet here it was quiet 
and peaceful, the only sounds 
being the occasional footsteps of 
women going into or leaving the 
little store. We wondered why 
none of them came to the bigger 
and more attractive-looking shop. 
Then my wife saw the notice. 
‘** It’s closed,” she said. 

‘* Only six minutes’ walk from 
the Merton road and less from 
the Acacia road, where there are 
small scattered shops of a similar 
type to these. In the Merton 
road, of course, there’s every- 
thing. Do you think it is far 
enough away?” 
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** Yes,” said my wife. ‘ You 
see, it’s downhill all the way. 
That means coming home uphill 
heavily laden. And obviously 
there’s no bus service.” 

I got out of the car and did a 
little reconnaissance. When I re- 
turned I was able to report that 
there were at least sixty houses 
within two hundred yards, and 
that as we were near the crest of 
@ little hill, it did not matter in 
which direction people left us 
to do their shopping elsewhere, 
they would be faced with an 
uphill walk home. 

Then we devoted our attention 
to the property we had come to 
inspect. It is a bigger house 
than most of its neighbours, 
evidently well built, and appar- 
ently in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The mortar between the 
brickwork looks as good as new, 
which, considering the weather 
we get here, is remarkable. I 
should think the building is 
somewhere between thirty-five 
and fifty years old. The shop 
has two good windows, each 
facing onto a different road. 
The living- quarters run back 
from the shop on one side only, 
screened from the road by a 
brick wall six feet high. In this 
wall is a side entrance, and also 
the entrance to a timber-built 
garage. A clothes-line was visible, 
carrying a string of small wash- 
ing. My wife glanced in my 
direction comprehendingly. I 
had already told her that the 
reason the property was for sale 
was that the woman owner, with 
a husband and three children, 
was finding things too much 
for her. The latest arrival 
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was only a few weeks old, and 
during the last six months the 
shop had been left, as the 
agent pithily expressed it, “ to 
run itself.” 

“I’m glad she put the children 
and her husband first,’ said my 
wife. Then we passed through 
the door in the wall and knocked 
on an inner door. 

After a little delay, the door 
was opened by a small, neatly 
dressed woman who smiled, and, 
guessing our errand, bade us 
enter. ‘ I’m sorry I had to keep 
you waiting,” she said; ‘‘ I was 
feeding the baby.”’ We followed 
her through the kitchen and into 
@ sitting-room where sat two 
small boys of incredible cleanli- 
ness, and a tiny baby lying on 
its back on a couch contentedly 
sucking its thumb. There was 
not a sound from any of the 
three children, the boys being 
absorbed in watching Stan 
Laurel, on the television screen, 
trying in vain to rob the money- 
box slung round the neck of a 
collecting dog. 

Soon we went into the shop. 
It is of good size, with two 
counters set well back from the 
middle. Everything well kept 
and clean, but too much empty 
space on the shelves. A few days 
ago, in a considerably smaller 
shop, we saw stock valued at 
£200. The stock here was only 
valued at £75. 

Next we examined the kitchen, 
which is of good size, containing 
a@ gas stove, a table, a cupboard 
and some shelves, a full-size bath 
and a large sink with a water- 
heater. The owner called our 
attention toadoor. ‘“ It leads to 
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the cellar,” she explained. ‘ Per- 
haps you would like to have a 
look; I’ve switched on the 
electric light. I’m afraid it is a 
terrible mess. We put all the 
rubbish there, and have a good 
tidy out once a year.” 

We went down a flight of 
brick steps to an earthen-floored 
cellar. A powerful electric bulb 
illumined a work-bench with a 
vice and a lot of tools. ‘‘ The 
husband,” I explained some- 
what unnecessarily. We were 
delighted with the size of the 
cellar, which must be the same 
size as the shop above. 

Back in the sitting-room, the 
owner indicated another door. 
‘““The staircase is there,’ she 
explained, “if you don’t mind 
going by yourselves again. Some- 
one is at the shop door. I’m 
sorry everything is so untidy, 
especially the back bedroom, 
which we use as a box-room.” 

At the top of the staircase we 
stepped straight into the middle 
bedroom. There is no landing; 
each bedroom opens directly into 
the next. The middle one is of 
useful size—plenty of room for 
two single beds and necessary 
furniture. The small room is 
only big enough for one. The 
front bedroom is the best room in 
the house. It is the same size as 
the shop, and has two large 
windows, one facing east and the 
other facing south. All three 
rooms have that feature which is 
so desirable in the bedrooms of 
old houses—open fireplaces. The 
decoration is only so-so, and not 
even as good as that in the small 
room, but the floors are sound, 
and walls, ceilings, window- 
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frames and the surrounding 
brickwork are in excellent order. 
Whoever built here was no jerry- 
builder. 

We went downstairs and had 
a little general conversation with 
Mrs J. She explained that her 
husband was away all day at 
work, and they realised that she 
could no longer do everything 
single-handed. So they have 
decided to give up the shop and 
go and live near to where he 
works. There were only forty 
registered customers, but ‘‘ there 
could easily be more.’’ She 
admitted that she had made no 
attempt recently to attract fresh 
business. 

On our departure we inspected 
the back premises. A _ w.c., 
excellently kept and in new 
condition, with a mains water 
cistern ; a good-sized coalhouse, 
and a side entrance to the 
garage, which is big enough to 
hold my ancient Armstrong- 
Siddeley. The only space left is 
a narrow strip of garden about 
eighteen inches wide which has 
recently been planted with 
spring flowering bulbs and dwarf 
azaleas. 

For about a minute we both 
sat in the car in silence, busy 
with our thoughts. I was glad 
the sun was shining, for first 
impressions can go @ long way. 
The locality needed every ad- 
vantage possible; for though not 
a slum it was not so very far 
removed. Finally I said, ‘‘Could 
you live there ? ” 

No one in his senses would 
expect a woman to answer such 
a question in one word. ‘“ The 
sitting-room is small,’ said my 
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wife; “I don’t know how we 
should all fit in.” 

“Less furniture than they 
have,” I interposed. 

“Yes, but even then... 
The decorations are a bit grim, 
but the only room that would 
have to be done is the small bed- 
room, and maybe the staircase. 
The kitchen is good. There is 
room to hang a rubber curtain 
round the bath. The hot-water 
system is expensive, and doesn’t 
provide enough hot water for a 
bath ; but we still have our gas 
boiler, and there would be room 
for it at the head of the bath. 
Most of the washing would have 
to go out, for there’s no room 
there for drying and airing. 
That means we should have to 
buy some things at last, for a lot 
of our sheets, towels, table-cloths 
and pillow-cases wouldn’t stand 
up to laundry washing. The 
boys would have to go in the 
middle room and Paulette in 
the small room. They would 
have to wash upstairs. That 
means old-fashioned washstands, 
and carrying water in cans, 
and carrying and emptying 
slops .. .” 

“Good for them,” I suggested ; 
‘““make them look after them- 
selves.” My wife regarded me 
pityingly. ‘“‘Can’t you see a 
pail of dirty water coming down 
that poky little staircase about 
three steps ahead of either 
Robert or Paulette?” she chal- 
lenged. 

I could; and it did not require 
much imagination either. 

‘*Our room is the best room 
in the house,” continued my 
wife, and I pricked up my ears 
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at her words; ‘‘ with those two 
windows we should have all the 
sunshine there is. Some day it 
might make a lovely upstairs 
sitting- room, though there’s 
nothing to look at except all 
this... .’ She waved an ex- 
pressive arm. 

‘** Am I to take it that you are 
prepared to live here ? ”’ 

‘“‘ If it is the only way we can 
keep going, and keep the children 
at their good schools and Ian at 
his work—yes. It would only 
be for about five years anyway. 
If we make a success of it we 
could sell at a profit, and retire 
to that cottage in the country 
I’m always talking about.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. 
For, as far as I can see, it is the 
only way. And it is a bargain: 
the price asked for the freehold 
property is £1050. This com- 
pares more than favourably with 
several properties I have in- 
spected recently. I should say 
there will be very little difficulty 
in getting a mortgage of £750. 
Judging by quick first appraisal, 
the value of the stock has not 
been over-estimated. On the 
other hand I think the business 
is over-valued. It is true there 
are all the potentialities for a 
quick improvement, but as I see 
it, you cannot sell something 
that is not there already. She 
says she is taking £45 a week 
and that this represents a profit 
of £4 per week. Consider- 
ing the number of registered 
customers, and that she has a 
trade in milk, bread, cigarettes, 
tobacco and ice-cream, she could 
hardly take less than £45, and 
the margin of profit claimed 
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tallies with the average of all the 
little businesses whose figures 
have been put before me. Allow- 
ing for having to find £100 im- 
mediately for more stock, I shall 
make a bid of £100 less than 
the price asked and see what 
happens. 


31st March 1953. 

After taking 4 week to con- 
sider my offer, Mrs J. has ac- 
cepted it, provided I give them 
six weeks to vacate the premises. 

So now the boats are burned! 

I have experienced the change 
from theory to reality many 
times in the course of my 
chequered existence. There is 
a little thrill, and one’s heart 
misses a beat. Suddenly one 
realises that it is no longer 
stage scenery, but solid, very 
solid, reality. 

Almost the first thing I must 
do is to get on the right side of 
my uncle. For many years he 
has stood in loco parentis to me, 
and he is the last man in the 
world to appreciate his advice 
being disregarded. He is already 
making me a small allowance, 
and when he offered it I had the 
feeling that it was coupled with 
a wish that I should give up the 
idea of going into business. 
Now I not only want the allow- 
ance to continue, but also I 
want £150; for however I work 
out the sums, I can see that I 
am going to be short by that 
amount. 

If he is not too antagonised by 
the first announcement to listen, 
I think I have him. For we are 
stepping into a freehold home 
with £4 a week attached to it 
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already, although it is true this 
£4 will be subject to deductions 
on account of mortgage interest. 
But that would be so wherever 
we went to live. Even if we were 
fortunate enough to be allowed 
to occupy a Council house, the 
rent would amount to about the 
same thing. So in effect I have 
insured £4 of the £5 per week 
which he invited me to earn as 
an employed man. And we are 
in on the ground floor. Our 
family food bill will in future be 
mostly in terms of wholesale 
prices. We cannot do less busi- 
ness than Mrs J. has been doing, 
and the idea that my wife and I, 
together, are not as capable as 
Mrs J. is altogether grotesque. 
Apart from anything else, we 
have an incentive which she 
lacks. If we don’t double the 
takings within three months, 
then I’m a Dutchman. 

After all, who are the people 
who own and manage these little 
shops? Those I have met have 
had no better than an elementary 
education, and no experience of 
business or the world outside 
their own small orbit. Yet there 
is no disguising that they do very 
well, many of them using hired 
help. The shops are open all 
days and all hours. The owners 
never take a holiday. One of 
them told me he had recently 
had his first Saturday off for 
twenty-five years, and his con- 
science has been troubling him 
ever since. In these days, when 
the big shops all close early, 
the little shops in working-class 
districts fill a public need. For 
all the shopping cannot be done 
on a Saturday morning, and the 
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five-day working week is by no 
means universal. Over fifty per 
cent of the population of this 
city, either on time or overtime, 
work on Saturday mornings. 
The prices charged by the little 
shops are competitive with those 
charged in the chain stores ; 
for what they lose by not being 
able to buy in bulk at the lowest 
rates, they gain in saving over- 
head costs. They sell an 
enormous variety of goods be- 
cause they work on the principle 
that, if a local resident asks for 
something that is not in stock, 
then that item, if at all possible, 
shall be stocked in future. From 
the point of view of the com- 
munities they serve they are a 
godsend. Just round the corner : 
‘“* Ring the bell, love, if they’re 
shut, and slip this note through 
the letter-box so Mrs J. knows 
who you are.” The Law pre- 
scribes—whatever it does pre- 
scribe concerning closing-hours 
(I must find this out)—but in 
spite of Mr Bumble, the Law 
isn’t always an hass, sir, and 
those charged with its execution 
can, when they want to, be as 
blind as Nelson at Copenhagen. 


3rd April 1953. 

I have been to see my uncle. 
The last time I covered the oft- 
travelled road I did so at a speed 
of thirty miles an hour, recog- 
nising and greeting each well 
remembered feature with a grave 
kind of fondness. For I thought 
it was the last time that I and 
“Unele Griff,’ the nineteen- 
year-old Armstrong - Siddeley, 
would be travelling that way 
together, and he and I have 
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known each other for a long 
time. He holds the five of 
us very comfortably, and he has 
never yet failed to carry us safely 
to journey’s end. At various 
times of financial crisis I refer to 
him. ‘You know,” I say, “we 
can justify every scrap of expen- 
diture except Uncle Griff! Any- 
body would tell us that, on our 
income, we cannot afford to run 
a car, even in the economical 
way we use him. He costs us 
£100 a year.” 

There is a chorus of protest 
from the children, and my wife 
will say quietly— 

‘** Don’t forget the money we 
don’t spend on pictures and 
entertainments, or on drink- 
ing and smoking, or on clothes 
or entertainment or holidays. 
Leave us something, Daddy.” 

So Uncle Griff remains. And 
lo and behold! there is a garage 
waiting for him in the somewhat 
insalubrious setting to which we 
are removing ourselves—the last 
place one would have expected 
to find a garage. Is it senti- 
mental to think that the finger 
of Providence may have been 
lifted in our direction? 

My uncle was very tired on the 
night of my arrival, and would 
not let me tell him anything. 
He still addresses and regards 
me as “My boy.” He fell 
asleep in his armchair within 
five minutes, and my aunt, 
herself over eighty, told me 
something of his recent doings. 
His son, nearly my age, is 
ill, and ‘father’ has been 
doing everything. This, besides 
numerous honorary activities, 
includes running a business, on a 
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heavy overdraft, in which tens 
of thousands of pounds are 
turned over every year. Father 
and son are the only executives; 
under them is nothing more than 
a small office staff and a small 
warehouse staff. The more I 
know about English business 
and the way it is carried on, the 
more I am impressed. There is 
no doubt we are a race of in- 
dividualists—‘ little ship’ men 
rather than ‘big ship’ men. 
Think of Cregy, Poitiers, Agin- 
court, the Spanish Armada days, 
Wellington in Spain, Clive in 
India, the Royal Navy in the 
1914 and 1939 wars. I am not 
forgetting the Queen Mary and 
the Queen Elizabeth, the Dis- 
tiller’s Company and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, but if my 
judgment is correct, the per- 
fection and the economy of these 
vast undertakings are the result 
of experience gained, solidly and 
unhurriedly, in numberless small 
undertakings. In this way, it 
seems to me, our genius differs 
from that of the Germans and 
the Americans. 

The following morning my 
uncle was as spry and alert as a 
boxer about to enter the ring. 
‘“T have heard from your aunt 
something of your doings and 
what you are hoping to achieve,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Tell me, is she correct 
in saying that this property, in- 
cluding the shop, is freehold?” 

“6 Yes.”’ 

‘** And the price ? ” 

I told him, explaining how it 
was made up. 

‘“H’m” (pause). ‘Am I right 
in assuming that you are looking 
to me for financial assistance? ”’ 
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I admitted it. 

‘‘How much are you short?” 

‘“* After cutting as near the 
bone as I dare—£150.” 

‘* H’m” (pause). ‘‘ Well, my 
boy, I can see a sovereign the 
other side of the fence just as 
quickly as you can, only when I 
see it, it is a real one. I did not 
think much of the last proposi- 
tion you put before me. You 
can look to me for £150, which I 
will lend you without interest. 
You can have it whenever you 
wantit. Now, if you don’t mind, 
we will consider the subject 
closed.” 

He then proceeded to tell me, 
at great length and with all due 
deliberation, looking quickly in 
my direction from time to time 
to make sure he had my full 
attention, a story which I must 
have heard from his lips not less 
than a dozen times already. 


13th April 1953. 

I have been in bed for the 
past ten days, suffering from 
an unusually serious attack of 
bronchitis-asthma. Very incon- 
venient just now, but it would 
have been still more inconvenient 
in three weeks’ time. I have 
been thinking about the ‘Indys,’ 
these people among whom I have 
been living for the past four 
years and out of whom I propose 
to make a living during the next 
five. 

In the first place, they are 
kind-hearted, though no believers 
in indiscriminate charity, liking 
their quid pro quo and disliking 
very strongly the idea of being 
‘had’ by anyone. Because they 
are always in a hurry, they tend 
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to be ill-mannered. Success and 
money, in that order, are twin 
gods with them. They do not 
regard possession of money as an 
end, nor do they put a high value 
on it for the sake of the power it 
confers. They want it to spend, 
in the first place, on their work 
or business. 

Practically every known 
method of manufacture occurs 
in Indusville, and the majority 
of manufacturing plants in the 
city, apart from a few large 
concerns, are privately owned. 
Most things manufactured in a 
big way in this country have 
some ‘Indy’ work in them 
somewhere, even if it is only 
the screws that hold them 
together. 

Only after the requirements of 
his work are being reasonably 
met and the business is running 
smoothly will an ‘ Indy’ spend 
money in other directions. He 
fills his home with every possible 
gadget, and with modern furni- 
ture or modern reproductions. 
Next, he gives his wife more 
money to spend on herself, and 
exhibits a certain willingness to 
entertain, though usually with 
an eye to some main chance. 
Then he and his wife, sometimes 
together but more often separ- 
ately, begin to ‘go places’ either 
at home or abroad. 

He may consider sending his 
children to a more expensive 
school than heretofore, but he is 
by no means as keen on this idea 
as would be a man from Southern 
England. Your ‘ Indy’ is more 
content to spend the money on 
expensive gifts and presents, and 
leave his offspring to decide 
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about education for themselves. 
It is unusual for the son of a 
successful parent to want a 
better education than his father 
had. The most popular schools 
in Indusville are the technical 
schools and colleges: a classical 
education tends to be ranked 
in estimation with a piece of 
Bayeux tapestry (which nine 
‘Indys’ out of ten would despise 
as the wasteful hand-made pro- 
duct of an inefficient age). 

Except in one quarter, the 
majority of the citizens of Indus- 
ville are Socialist; partly be- 
cause they approve of Socialism, 
and partly because they are 
antipathic to those people whose 
natural tendency is to be Con- 
servative. In this city Jack is 
not as good as his master, be- 
cause few people will admit that 
they have a master. It is either 
“The Gaffer,’ regarded with 
amused toleration and secret 
admiration, or ‘“‘ The Manage- 
ment,’’ usually regarded as some- 
thing stupid, slow and mean, but 
necessary. The ‘Indy’ is quick 
in the uptake and at repartee ; 
heaven help you if you try to 
patronise him, or cheat him. 

On the selling side, we shall be 
dealing with his wife and his 
children more than with himself. 
This is where my wife will come 
into her own; for she has in- 
exhaustible patience and seems 
genuinely interested in what, to 
me, sounds like a stream of 
‘talking for the sake of talking.” 
Yet even I cannot resist these 
women who, in the most natural 
way in the world, address me 
as “Love.” ‘Are you being 
served, Love?” ‘‘ There you 
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are, Love”; and, on one occa- 
sion, accompanied by a dig from 
an elbow, ‘‘ Get out of the way, 
Love; I’m in a hurry.” 

My opportunity will arise on 
the buying side. Fortunately I 
always know what I want, have 
a knack of finding out where to 
get it, and an eye for values. I 
shall try to arrange for as many 
direct accounts as possible, so as 
to cut out the wholesaler’s profit. 
That is where I hope my ex- 
perience and background and a 
useful collection of city acquaint- 
ances will come in. We shall 
have to pay cash on the nail for 
most goods, and that will help to 
give the necessary firmness to 
our decision to run no credit 
accounts. 


16th April 1953. 

How easy it is to gather a 
false impression! My wife has 
just come back from a visit to 
the shop. She tells me that, 
contrary to what we had 
gathered from the agent, Mr 
J. is probably the brains of 
the enterprise. It appears that 
the business was running quite 
smoothly until about two years 
ago, when the firm that employs 
him moved to the other side of 
the city. This involved his 
getting up at 6.30 A.M., and he 
found he could not face breakfast 
at that hour. So he has been 
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taking sandwiches to eat at the 
end of his journey. By that 
time he does not want to eat at 
all ; nor does he want any lunch, 
so that by the time he gets home 
at night he is suffering from 
hunger and nervous irritability, 
and unless everything at home 
is running on oiled wheels and he 
can sit down in peace and com- 
fort for half an hour, he cannot 
even enjoy his evening meal. So 
they have made their decision 
partly for his sake and partly for 
hers. 

‘For her,” Mr J. told my 
wife, ‘‘the third baby did it. 
She realises that although she 
used to enjoy running the shop, 
it has now become a nuisance— 
too much for her. Of course, 
when we give it up we shall miss 
it. It isn’t only the few pounds 
it makes; our household ex- 
penses will do a jump as well. 
I don’t know if you realise what 
a good thing you’re on. I’m told 
your husband is retiring, and 
looking for a job. They are not 
so easy to find as they were, 
especially for an old ’un. Tell 
him to take my advice and give 
you @ hand with the shop 
instead. Tell him he’ll soon be 
making more money here than 
the Government has been giving 
him.” 

Thank you, Mr J. 
are right. 


I hope you 








AT ANAVARZA. 


BY MARY GOUGH. 


In the extreme south of 
Turkey lies what was once the 
Roman province of Cilicia: a 
smiling, treacherous half-moon 
of intensely fertile country be- 
tween the Taurus Mountains 
and the sea. It is a rich land, 
high-road between East and 
West; and it has been swept 
constantly by the surge of 
history, so that the debris of 
many conquering nations—con- 
quered in their turn by later 
invaders — has been stranded 
there. Perhaps its greatest and 
most peaceful period was when 
the Romans held it; and they 
have left behind them the ruins 
of cities and buildings which 
still have about them that un- 
mistakable and uncompromising 
grandeur with which the Roman 
citizen of whatever race or 
country expected to surround 
himself. 

It was those Roman cities that 
led us to Cilicia; for my husband 
is an archeologist. While we 
were still in England we made a 
list of the sites which seemed to 
us to be the most interesting, or 
to have been most neglected by 
travellers in the past. By chance 
the name of Anavarza (Cesarea 
by Anazarbus, under’ the 
Empire) stood at the head of 
the list. We decided to go there 
first and then, after a little 
while, move on to the next 
place, and so on down the list. 
We did not realise, then, how 
completely Anavarza would ab- 


sorb us, how we should stay 
there for weeks and months and 
go back year after year, and 
how, even when we were in 
England, it would monopolise 
our work and our thoughts and 
insidiously creep into our very 
dreams. 

Few people who have written 
about Anavarza have been able 
to avoid saying that the curious 
crag that overhangs the Roman 
city “‘ rises like an island out of 
the sea,” and far from wishing to 
show an independent spirit over 
this, I feel myself impelled, like 
them, to emphasise that Ana- 


varza does look like a cliff-girt 
island, and that the plain of 
Cilicia certainly does appear to 


wash its rocky shores. Three 
miles long, the crag is divided 
into three distinct units. The 
Central Hill, with the great 
medieval castle riding its crest 
like an ocean liner, is joined to 
the Northern Hill by a strip of 
precipice a few feet wide, sheer 
on either side, and topped by a 
perilous wall, part of the castle’s 
system of outer fortifications. 
The castle is a wonderful place, 
though not at all good for the 
nerves ; it is more than a mile 
long, but in some parts only 
thirty feet or so wide, and on 
every hand is a sheer, ghastly 
drop to the plain below. Too 
many people must have come 
to too many accidental or con- 
venient ends on those frightful 
cliffs for today’s traveller to 
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explore the castle with a quiet 
mind. The strip that joins the 
Central Hill to the South Hill is 
much broader, about a hundred 
yards across at the base; and 
here the Romans, typically, cut 
straight through the solid rock 
to form a chariot-way between 
the city, which lies to the west 
of the Central Hill, and the 
suburbs and cemeteries on the 
eastern side. This chariot-way 
was part of the main road to the 
east, the road that led from 
Tarsus and Adana to the Aman- 
ian Gates and onwards to Syria. 
No one can prove that St Paul 
trod it, but unless he made a 
detour to the south, preferring 
the swamps and marshland of 
the Aleian Plain, it is hard to 
believe that he did not pass this 
way. The Anavarza cleft, how- 
ever, would not have been for 
him quite what it was for us; 
when St Paul came to Anavarza 
he could have bathed in the 
public baths and sat afterwards 
in some cool portico; by the 
time we arrived there, baths, 
porticos and all were a jumbled 
heap of ruins, and one of the 
very few places where we could 
find shade or a breath of cool 
air was in this deep cleft with 
its high walls of living rock 
still marked by Roman chisels. 
Coming wearily back from long, 
dusty tramps on the far side of 
the crag, we used to stand for 
@ minute or two in this blessed 
draught, and lean our hot cheeks 
on the cool side of the rock. 
We lived in a church, right in 
the middle of the city; at least 
that is where we always pitched 
our tent, surrounded by the 
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weathered grey blocks that 
marked the church’s unusual, 
cruciform ground plan. Every 
day, as we sat at breakfast at 
the door of our tent, we watched 
the sun climb from behind the 
castle’s ship-like silhouette. If 
we were not half-way through 
breakfast by the time its rays 
had reached the city wall be- 
hind, that is to the west of us, 
we were late, and Ali, when he 
brought milk from the village, 
would catch us eating and off our 
guard and would settle down to 
an interminable, tiresome con- 
versation. From the first day 
of our arrival, Ali had appointed 
himself as our Public Relations 
Officer. 

“I myself will see that you 
are supplied with everything 
you want,” he had said; “I am 
the Watchman of this village.” 

He was not the Watchman, 
we soon found out; the village 
was too small to have one, and 
even if it had been bigger Ali 
was not nearly substantial 
enough a character to be 
appointed. However, he looked 
after us in a fitful sort of way for 
the small wage that we paid 
him. He was usually madden- 
ingly assiduous when we first 
arrived, and then gradually 
eased off in his attentions until 
in the end we were left to 
the tender mercies of his wife, 
Paradise. Paradise was an 
awful girl; slatternly, unkempt, 
always enceinte with children 
that never survived birth, reply- 
ing to every remark with a dis- 
concerting shriek of mocking 
laughter. They were an uneasy 
and slightly unearthly couple, 
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more like changelings than real 
people. They had all the pathos, 
bathos and exasperatingness of 
rather inefficient Familiars. Ali 
had a truly remarkable capacity 
for finding one’s rawest spots 
and then innocently rubbing a 
good handful of salt into them. 

‘“* Ah yes, Bey Efendi; the 
villagers round here are very 
wicked; they take all the beauti- 
ful cut blocks of stone to build 
their houses.” Then, with a 
sly glance at Michael’s darkening 
brow, he would go on: ‘“ As 
soon as you have left, they will 
break up all the written stones 
to find the gold inside them.” 
All quite true, but made ten 
times worse by the sanctimoni- 
ous glee with which it was 
retailed. 

I tried to fraternise with 


Paradise, but made little head- 
way. Always my efforts were 
met with the half sub-human 
and half super-intelligent scream 


of laughter, and whether I 
was making a trivial joke or 
being conventionally sympathetic 
about the dead children, I was 
left to feel nonplussed and a 
fool, while Paradise rolled off 
with her ungainly, pregnant 
tread, her elf-locks hanging 
round her face. She must have 
been about twenty, I suppose, 
and Ali about seven or eight 
years older. 

By the time we set out to 
work every morning the sun was 
high enough in the sky to 
illumine the tremendous six 
hundred feet of sheer cliff in 
front of us. Before I went to 
Anavarza I had never realised 
the fascination of a big preci- 
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pice; it becomes almost like 
the sea in its changing colours 
and lights and shapes and moods. 
At Anavarza the soft limestone 
has been weathered into odd 
shapes and varies from dark 
elephant-colour through all the 
greys and duns and golds to a 
brilliant apricot. It is full of 
caves and holes, of course, and 
lairs of jackals and other wild 
animals; the villagers talk of 
secret passages up to the castle, 
and they almost certainly exist. 
Indeed, who knows what might 
be found in a limestone crag of 
this type, which has been used 
as a fortress for nearly two 
thousand years. 

This huge sounding-board pro- 
duces the most bizarre effects ; 
it is inconceivable what the din 
must have been when there was a 
teeming city of tens of thousands 
at Anavarza. Even now, with 
@® population of only three 
hundred in the straggling village 
outside the city walls, it is one 
of the noisiest and most disturb- 
ing places I have ever lived in. 
Every sound is magnified and 
distorted. As you walk along 
the eastern side of the town, at 
the foot of the cliff, you will be 
startled to hear a roll of drums 
coming from the cave above 
your head. It would be difficult 
at the time to correlate this with 
a man hammering something in 
the village nearly half a mile 
away. A baby’s crying in one 
of the houses by the Triumphal 
Arch comes to you as a strange 
wail from the rock itself. But 
the night is the worst. A dog 
barking in the upper village 
will be answered first by its own 
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echo, then by another dog in the 
lower village, with a different 
echo. Echo answers dog and 
dog answers echo until the 
whole air is charged with an 
intolerable baying. No sooner 
has it died down a little than 
the mad, bubbling howl of a 
jackal, magnified and duplicated 
beyond bearing, starts the whole 
thing again. 

Our work at Anavarza con- 
sisted in trying to classify and 
record such antiquities as were 
above the surface. It was an 
overwhelming and confusing job. 
Each successive generation, each 
conquering nation, has pulled 
down, rebuilt, altered and 
patched the buildings of its pre- 
decessors, and at intervals a 
major earthquake has occurred, 
further to obscure and muddle 
it all. Some of the city area is 
enclosed by walls of mixed 
Byzantine, Arab and Armenian 
origin, and these walls and 
the lining of the ditch outside 
them are made from stones taken 
from earlier buildings; beautiful 
classical architraves, carved cor- 
nice blocks and many inscribed 
stones have been crammed into 
the rather haphazard masonry. 
Within the walls, although prac- 
tically no stone stands upon 
another, the whole place is 
solid with ancient building 
material: broken column drums, 
frieze blocks, voussoirs, Roman 
tiles and great, amorphous lumps 
of indestructible Roman con- 
crete, from which all the facing 
has long since been stripped by 
man, weather or earthquakes. 
Nowadays, this enclosed city 
area makes a useful grazing- 
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ground; the breaches in the 
wall. are stopped with thorn 
hedges; and donkeys, horses, 
fat-tailed sheep and tiny, neat 
cows—rather like Jerseys—stray 
about where once substantial 
Roman citizens legislated and 
did their business, bathed or 
exercised themselves in the 
gymnasium. 

A good many of the cows at 
Anavarza belonged to Mustafa 
and Fatma, our great friends. 
Unfortunately they were not 
always there, but only came 
occasionally, in the spring, for 
the grazing. They really lived 
in another, bigger village about 
three miles away, where they 
owned a considerable amount of 
land and an exceedingly comfort- 
able house where we often.stayed 
with them. Mustafa had been 
just old enough to have been 
made a prisoner of war by the 
British in the First World War. 
This, I am thankful to say, had 
given him a very good opinion 
of us. 

“The officer said ‘we will 
give you a cake of soap (or 
matches or cigarettes) every 
week,’ and, by Allah! every 
week, without fail, we had it,” 
he would say triumphantly. 

By virtue of his P.O.W. ex- 
periences he knew quite a lot 
about Western behaviour, and 
two or three English words. 
One of the things that amused 
him most was our way of saying 
“no.” Turks, like Zeus in Homer, 
and the inhabitants of Greece 
today, nod upwards to refuse or 
deny. So, of course, did Mus- 
tafa, and it delighted him hugely 
that the perverse English should 
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shake their heads from side to 
side. ‘No, no, no, no, no!” he 
would mock us, wagging his 
head dizzily and roaring with 
laughter. Fatma was a dear; 
exceedingly shrewd and inde- 
pendent, and invaluable to me 
with her tactful, sensible advice 
and help on all possible subjects. 

The first year we were at 
Anavarza, Ali was supposed to 
be working for Mustafa and 
Fatma in some undefined, herd- 
ing capacity ; for it was spring, 
and many of their cattle were 
then grazing in the city. This 
meant that Paradise did most 
of the work, and she seemed to 
become more real when she was 
dealing with the cows. Indeed, 
one of the first signs of humanity 
I noticed in her was when, as a 
treat for us, she dragged a cow 
along very early one morning 
to calve just outside our tent. 
She looked quite sensible and 
interested as she set the little 
creature on its trembling legs 
and helped the cow to clean it. 
She took off her big, baggy 
overall trousers (she had another 
pair underneath) to help the 
mother, and eventually all three 
of them staggered off together, 
Paradise giving a derisive guffaw 
as she passed me. Fatma, of 
course, managed her much better 
than I did, though I think even 
that sensible soul was nonplussed 
at times. 

One of the most maddening 
things Paradise did was to ask 
me how to say “Good night” in 
English. I was so delighted at 
her showing any interest in any- 
thing, that I told her, and helped 
her to learn the words by heart. 
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It was a mistake. For days 
after that, when still nearly out 
of earshot, she would start 
rhythmically chanting ‘‘ Good 
night, Meryem hanim. Good 
night, Meryem han,’ and 
laughed immoderately when I 
tried to stop her. 

We tried to alternate “hard” 
days with “light” ones. Light 
work, we reckoned, was look- 
ing for, and making copies of, 
inscriptions, measuring access- 
ible buildings, sketching and 
photography. Hard work was 
surveying; and the hardest of 
the hard work was surveying 
up in the castle ; for, in addition 
to everything else, the heavy 
plane-table had to be lugged 
up the rock-cut steps by which 
it was approached. Without 
the plane-table, the steps, though 
steep and long, are fascinating, 
particularly in the spring, before 
the merciless damp heat has set 
in, when Anavarza is cold and 
rainy and swept by fierce winds 
and constant and unaccountable 
thunder-storms. It is then that 
every ledge and cranny, every 
crack and hole in the rocks that 
can possibly hold a spoonful of 
earth, becomes a tiny flower- 
garden, with anemones, cycla- 
men, rock-roses, speedwell and 
many others, minute and bril- 
liant, with emerald-green leaves 
against the rain-washed stone. 
Half-way up the steps some 
ancient sculptor had carved a 
kantharos in the rock; it has 
gradually filled with earth and 
become another of these little 
gardens, looking absurdly rococo 
among so much rampant nature. 
The broken lids and garlands of 
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the sarcophagi on the Southern 
Hill all have their flowers too, 
during that short week or two 
between winter and summer. 
We had definite work to do in 
the castle; for though Roman 
Cilicia was our main interest, 
we had a subsidiary commit- 
ment to record and survey as 
many as possible of the medi- 
val castles with which the 
country is so thickly studded. 
We should have spent a good 
deal of time there anyway, 
partly because of the unbeliev- 
able, wild romance of the place 
and, more practically, because 
from it an almost aerial view 
could be had of the city below. 
In certain lights and for brief 
moments some idea of the 
ancient plan could be seen 
among the confusion. Surface 


irregularities that were meaning- 
less mounds and ditches at 


ground level, resolved them- 
selves into orderly streets and 
buildings, bearing a clear re- 
lationship to the scattered stone 
fragments when seen from above. 
But the castle is an uncanny 
place—at least I think it is— 
but I have never been able to 
decide whether the constant 
backward - glancing uneasiness 
that I felt when I was there 
was simply a fear of falling off, 
or whether there was something 
more. At any rate, never was 
there a more unsuitable terrain 
for the pair of us to work. We 
have both very bad heads for 
heights. 

‘** Just estimate the last metre 
or 80,” was my constant cry as 
I watched my life-partner poised 
precariously, with the end of the 
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tape in his hand, on some crumb- 
ling ledge above the abyss. 

We used to try to keep at it 
without a break until it was 
time for a late lunch. Several 
times we experimented with the 
plan of taking food .to the 
castle with us, but it was never 
very satisfactory ; it was quite 
impossible to carry up enough 
water and equally difficult to 
find a place to sit where we were 
not tormented by flies. So, at 
about half-past twelve, we would 
turn our weary footsteps thank- 
fully homewards, and sweating, 
exhausted and weak at the 
knees, make our way carefully 
down the rock-cut steps. There 
was one day when the usual 
relief at going home was mixed 
with a good deal of irritation. 

“They haven’t brought the 
water,” Michael said. 

We had been at Anavarza a 
long time that year, and the 
novelty of our arrival had worn 
off. Water-fetching had become 
for Ali and Paradise just a tire- 
some chore. They often failed 
to turn up before we went out 
to work, but until now the two 
water-tins had always been filled 
and put back under the flap of 
the tent before we came back to 
lunch. ‘Today, even from the 
castle, we could see the two 
little shiny pin-points, forlornly 
poised on the angle of the south 
transept where we had hope- 
fully left them. Just behind, 
our brown tent, with its fly- 
sheet bleached several shades 
lighter, baked and shimmered 
in the pitiless mid-day sun. 

We were a cross, disgruntled 
pair by the time we reached 
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it. It was not a major disaster; 
all we had to do was to fetch the 
water ourselves—trail the two 
or three hundred yards to the 
breach in the wall, persuade 
some sleepy villagers to draw us 
the water and then stagger back 
with the tins. But it would 
involve chat and explanation 
and extra physical exertion that 
we had not bargained for; we 
were tired, and Mustafa and 
Fatma, who would have 
smoothed everything for us, were 
away. In the end, cursing Ali, 
we decided that we would make 
do with what little water we had 
left in the big pitcher inside the 
tent ; there was not much; for 
Ali had let us down the previous 
evening too, and it was left over 
from the supply we had found 
waiting for us at mid-day the 
day before. 

Lunch was unappetising and 
dull. In the spring, catering 
had been comparatively easy. 
It was cool, and things kept 
fresh ; we had a good stock of 
tinned food, and almost every 
day kindly, inquisitive women 
would bring some spinach or 
little vegetable marrows to sell, 
choosing this way of getting 
a look at my cooking arrange- 
ments and having a long talk. 
But now it was hot; nothing 
would keep fresh for more than 
an hour or two, our tins were 
finished, we had become part of 
the village landscape and Ali 
and Paradise were bored with 
us. They thought it barely 
worth while to forage on our 
behalf. Anyway, after a beastly 
meal of yufka (the unleavened 
village bread that looks and 
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tastes like brown paper) and 
raisins, washed down with warm 
water, we took to our beds and 
thrashed out the long stifling 
afternoon under our mosquito- 
nets as best we might. It is not 
that it is so very hot in Cilicia— 
temperatures of about a hundred 
are normal—but the very high 
humidity ratio makes life almost 
intolerable in summer, even for 
the people who live there. 

At four o’clock I dragged my- 
self from my bed to put on the 
primus, and we managed to get 
ourselves dressed and the tent 
tidied before we settled down to 
tea. Tea in Cilicia is not quite 
so refreshing as it is in hotter, 
drier climates. One only sweats 
more, and remains even more 
wringing wet than before. But 
we always drink it, if only as a 
symbolic act to show that the 
inferno of the afternoon is over. 

The evening was often our 
pleasantest time. It was always 
devoted to “light” work, and 
all the time it was getting cooler. 
On this particular day we walked 
up to the area which, although 
outside the Byzantine-Armenian 
walls to the north, must, in the 
Roman period, have been part 
of the city. We were investi- 
gating the ground plan, as far 
as it was discernible, of what we 
thought to be a large temple. 
In all disturbing Anavarza, this 
is the most peaceful spot; the 
desperate, turbulent Middle Ages 
are forgotten, and a serene 
Roman Peace hangs over all. 
A magnificent aqueduct of Dom- 
itian’s period leaves the city 
here, and marches away north- 
wards across the plain. When 
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first we went to Anavarza, no 
less than twenty-two of its 
grave, lovely arches were still 
standing. 

Our shadows lengthened as 
we pottered about among the 
bases of huge columns, measur- 
ing and sketching and conjec- 
turing; by the time we were 
gathering ourselves together to 
go home, the sun’s rays were 
slanting through the arches of 
the aqueduct. We were afraid 
that we might be late. 

“No hurry; there’s no one 
there yet,’ said Michael as we 
climbed through a breach in 
the wall from which we could 
see the tent. 

A month earlier this would 
have been surprising; we had 
long ago established a rule that 
this was the hour when we were 
“at home”; at this time we 


would welcome anyone who 


wanted to talk to us, explain our 
doings, administer aspirins and 
generally give ourselves over to 
sociability. This was a good 
arrangement, since it meant that 
we were able, politely but firmly, 
to refuse social contacts during 
the day. 

‘** Come to the tent just before 
sunset,’’ we would say to over- 
loquacious neighbours who inter- 
rupted us during our work. 

The idea caught on to such an 
extent that we once heard a 
complete stranger tell a friend, 
as a curious sociological phenom- 
enon, that the British never 
talked during the day. 

Earlier in the season we had 
had as many as twenty visitors 
an evening, sitting about on the 
fallen stones of the church. 
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But now it was different; we 
were no longer news, the hot 
weather had begun, and some 
families had already locked up 
their houses and made off for 
their yayla, their summer home, 
in the mountains. For several 
evenings we had been left alone, 
I to get on quietly with cooking 
the supper, while Michael wrote 
up the notes of the day’s work. 
Tonight everything would have 
been lovely, except for the water 
problem. We had filled our 
water-bottles at an old well that 
was used only by the nomads 
who camped in the northern 
part of the city. It was not 
ideal drinking-water, but not 
much worse than what we nor- 
mally had. 

‘“This won’t go far,” I said, 
“though I suppose we could 
just manage. I simply can’t 
face dragging into the village ; 
it’s so bad for prestige if we have 
to confess that Ali won’t work 
for us, blast him!” 

‘“ Let’s give him an hour,” 
Michael replied ; ‘‘ after all he’s 
often been later than this, even 
though he’s never left us so 
long before. I could wring his 
neck gladly.” 

We settled down to the usual 
evening routine; as the sun 
finally disappeared, Michael lit 
the pressure lamp, and the dark 
interior of the tent was suddenly 
illuminated in all its familiar 
cosiness. Our beds, with the 
bedding-roll at the head of each ; 
plane-table in the corner; suit- 
cases, wash-stand, Michael’s 
books stacked on a packing-case, 
and the kitchen, neatly floored 
with Roman bricks. 
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Before we had finished eating 
we were almost hoping that Ali 
would not come to disturb our 
peace; I had contrived some- 
how to manage with the water, 
and there was still a little left 
for washing. We were just 
getting ready for bed when we 
heard his dread admonitory 
cough outside the church. 

““There he is, Mike. Quick, 
before he comes into the tent— 
remember you must be beastly 
to him,” I said hastily. 

The last instruction was super- 
fluous; with an exceedingly 
grim expression Michael stepped 
out of the tent, buckling the 
belt of his old khaki-drill bush- 
jacket as he went. Though I 
did not catch what he said, 
his first words had an auth- 
entic Orderly Room ring. Ali 
answered at length, but again 
Then a surprised 

from Michael. 


inaudibly. 
exclamation 
Somehow the act was not going 
according to plan. 

** Just come out here a minute, 


Mary, would you?” Michael’s 
voice was excited, and certainly 
not cross. 

I went out. 

Under the moonlight Michael 
and Ali were shaking each other 
frenziedly by both hands. 

“ He’s got a son,” Michael 
announced. 

“Tt’s not possible! Ali, how 
marvellous!’ It was my turn 
now to shake hands. ‘‘ When? 
Where ? How is he? ” 

Paradise, of course, had been 
growing more and more enor- 
mous for some time, but then she 
was always enormous, and we 
had long ago given up connect- 
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ing her pregnancy with anything 
so definite as childbirth. That 
a child had actually been born 
to her, and that this child, 
apparently, had lived, seemed 
almost incredible. 

It had been born, Ali ex- 
plained, the night before last 
(quite unexpectedly, no doubt, 
I thought, picturing the feckless 
Paradise). Incredibly the birth 
was simple and the child, far 
from being dead, seemed healthy. 
So far, so good; but then some- 
thing went wrong. The baby 
would not eat and its mother 
was not at all well. So Ali, ina 
panic, packed wife and newborn 
son into a cart and took them 
off ten miles to a neighbouring 
village (oh! poor Paradise—a 
heavy springless cart on those 
roads!) where there was a very 
holy man of his acquaintance. 
Ali and the holy man prayed 
together for an hour, and then 
the baby began to eat, and after 
that the child and mother lay 
down and felt better. They 
stayed all night at the village 
and came back today. Yes, 
they were still all right. Para- 
dise was tired, but both were 
resting peacefully. 

The little man was quite grey 
with fatigue, but his eyes shone 
in the moonlight; in two days 
he had seen two miracles, and 
performed a major act of faith. 
Small wonder that he was trans- 
figured. 

“TIT was worried about your 
water; only I can look after 
you properly here,” he said, 
coming back to earth with a 
touch of the usual bombast. 

He went off at last, taking 
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with him a pink chiffon scarf 
as a present to Paradise, and the 
water-tins, which he promised to 
return in the morning. 

We had had breakfast, and 
were already collecting our work- 
ing paraphernalia before we saw 
him again. In fact, we were just 
beginning to wonder anxiously 
whether the baby had been ill 
again in the night, when we 
spotted him and Paradise pick- 
ing their way through the rough 
concrete and rubble that had 
once been the city wall near 
Ali’s home. Ali was staggering 
with two water-tins, and Para- 
dise carried a bundle. We went 
to meet them. 

“Oh, Paradise, I’m so glad,” 
I called, feeling rather embar- 
rassed. Had the changeling 


Paradise produced yet another 
changeling to round off the 


family? ‘‘ May God preserve 
the child,’ I added politely. 

I waited for the inevitable 
shriek of laughter, but it did 
not come. Rather surprised, I 
watched her as they approached. 
Yes, it was the same Paradise; 
the same rather grubby little 
face hung round with the same 
elf-locks, but in spite of the 
obvious strain and tiredness it 
was softer, rounder. Perhaps it 
was the pink scarf she wore, 
which filtered the sunlight be- 
comingly as it fell on her face. 

Anyway, she said nothing at 
all, but gently opened the 
bundle to disclose, tightly 
wrapped in what can only be 
described as swaddling clothes, 
a very jolly, healthy-looking, 
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ordinary baby. His father put 
down the water-tins, and looked 
on with an expression of ineffable 
pride; for a brief second the 
little group had a fundamental 
and eternal beauty. 

Ali himself broke the spell by 
fussily covering the baby up 
again, and I made Paradise sit 
down, and embarked on all the 
usual international baby re- 
marks. (‘‘ He’s just like his 
father ’’ was absolutely true in 
this case; both had perfectly 
round faces and snub-noses.) 
Paradise answered quietly and 
sensibly, and showed no inclina- 
tion to laugh. I asked the 
baby’s name. She looked a 
little confused. Ali had thought 
of a name, but—so much had 
happened—she had forgotten. 

“What is his name, Ali?” 
I turned to where he and 
Michael were conversing in a 
detached, manly way. 

‘* Ahmet,”’ he answered. 

‘* Ahmet, Ahmet,’ Paradise 
called softly to her sleeping 
bundle; ‘‘ Ahmet, my little 
prince.” 

After that, Ali decided that it 
was time for the baby to rest, 
and he took them off. We 
watched him pompously shep- 
herding them through the breach 
in the wall before we ourselves 
set out for our long morning’s 
work. 


It was well over a week before 
he forgot the water again. ‘“‘ My 
family takes up so much of my 
time,” he excused himself as he 
sent Paradise to fetch it. 





“KING AND KILT AND A’S COMING.” 


THE ROYAL VISIT OF 1822. 


BY GORDON CROLL. 


THERE are moments of peculiar 
richness in the nation’s life when 
some single event catches the 
emotions of the whole people. 
We have in our time known 
some such moments—the Silver 
Jubilee, the death of two Kings, 
V.E. night. 

George IV.’s visit touched the 
imagination of the Scottish 
people in just such a way. No 
king had visited Scotland since 
Charles II.’s stormy passage 
during the Civil War, almost 
two hundred years before; and 
the arrival of an uncrowned 
king fighting a losing battle for 
his throne was not quite a 
matter for carefree rejoicing. 
The interval had seen the “ sad 
and sorrowful’’ Union of 1707 
and the gradual smothering of 
Scotland’s nationhood.  Bos- 
well’s cry to Johnson, “I do 
indeed come from Scotland, but 
I cannot help it,’ gives the 
essence of those years. 

But the new century 
@ new spirit stirring. With 
the death of the Stuarts, 
Jacobitism had become a fashion 
patronised by the Regent him- 
self; the Battle of Waterloo 
had made the Scottish regiments 
romantic heroes; the author of 


saw 


‘Waverley’ had taken the circu- 
lating libraries by storm. The 
Scots suddenly found that they 
could be proud of their history 
again. 

The vague glow of national 
pride needed a focus. It fell to 
Sir Walter Scott to supply it. 
In 1818 he disinterred the 
neglected Honours of Scotland. 
Now, four years later, the 
Wizard of the North was to 
wave his wand and conjure 
up the pageantry that would 
kindle the glow into a blaze—a 
monarch was to visit Scotland, 
and the Honours were to be 
carried before him as in the 
old days. 

A great wave of national 
enthusiasm swept through the 
country. Scotland was going to 
take the centre of the British 
stage for once, and, by George, 
she would show them some- 
thing. The nation poured into 
Edinburgh to see and be seen. 


‘* Bredalbane’s breekless Kernes are 
coming, 

Paisley’s weaving bairns are 
coming, 

Dirks are coming, Treddles coming, 

Provost Jarvie’s! coach is coming. 

Little wat ye wha’s coming 
Now the King himsel’s coming. 


1 Lord Provost of Glasgow, for whom the Second City had provided a splendid 
coach-and-six with green and silver liveries. 
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There’s plaids enow, and Mauds 
coming, 
Bonny Border Lads coming, 
How you'll stare, you 
woman, 
To see their 
coming. 
Little ken ye wha’s coming, 
King and Kilt and a’s coming.” 


jaud, 


braw Cockades 


For the news had got about 
that the King had ordered a kilt 
of the Royal Stewart tartan and 
Scotland was smitten with that 
“tartan mania’ which has been 
one of her most important indus- 
tries ever since. 


‘*For now! Lord bless your soul ! 
there’s no a Lawland writer 
laddie 

Can wheedle a pund note or twa 
frae his auld cankered daddie, 

But aff he sets (tho’ born betwixt 
St Leonard’s and Drum- 
sheugh) an 

He fits himsel wi’ bannet, plaid and 
hose and kilt and spleuchan.”’ 


The infection spread even to 
Alderman Sir William Curtis, 
whose presence in the King’s 
company was taken as a guaran- 
tee of an unfailing supply of 
turtle soup, and at the Levee 
in Holyroodhouse the London 
Councillor took the stage as a 
bigger, brawer, brosier High- 
lander than the King himself. 

There was a_ tremendous 
amount of hard work to be done 
before the King’s arrival, and 
less than a month to do it in. 
Roads were repaired and houses 
redecorated. Unsightly build- 
ings were pulled down; stands 
were put up. The Town Council 
was very anxious that the 
people should be on their best 
behaviour. A little booklet of 
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Hints was issued: ‘‘ We used of 
old to be reckoned a proud 
race: let us show our honest 
pride now; and let this pride 
consist in appearing just as we 
are—an orderly people, whose 
feelings, however warm, are 
rarely suffered to outspring the 
restraint of judgment. ... We 
are THE CLAN and our King is 
THE CHIEF. Let us, on this 
happy occasion, remember that 
it is so.” 

An attempt was made to per- 
suade the citizens to wear a 
uniform of the Scottish colours— 
blue coat with white waistcoat 
and white nankeen breeches. 
“The ancient cognisance of St 
Andrew’s Cross is also to be 
universally worn by way of 
cockade. It can be got up, and 
that very handsomely, at an 
expence quite inconsiderable.” 
The citizens, however, refused 
to be stampeded into fancy 
dress other than the kilt, al- 
though the “St Andrew” 
achieved some popularity, 
perhaps because of its ‘“in- 
considerable expence.”’ 

At last everything was ready. 
The gentlemen had their court 
dresses. The ladies had prac- 
tised the nice management of 
their trains, exerting their skill, 
as the Hints had warned them, 
“to move their trains quietly 
and neatly from behind as 
they retire.’ Householders on 
the royal routes had let windows 
and balconies most profitably. 
Souvenir medals had appeared 
in the shops. All that was 
needed was the King himself. 

But before the main play 
there was a little curtain-raiser 
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of surprising poignancy. On 
Monday, 12th August, a pro- 
cession of Yeomanry and High- 
landers escorting some coaches 
advanced on the closed gates of 
Edinburgh Castle. In answer 
to the challenge of the guard a 
herald announced their purpose : 
““The King’s Knight Marischal 
comes to receive the regalia 
which are deposited within your 
castle, and he demands admis- 
sion in the name of the King.” 
So Sir Alexander Keith, heredi- 
tary Knight Marischal (for the 
Earldom had been forfeited 
in The °15), entered on his 
duties. 

The Honours were carried to 
the Marischal’s coach by six of 
his esquires surrounded by 
Saltire banners, the first time 
the royal insignia had been 
beneath the open sky since the 
Union of 1707. The news of 
this procession had not been 
publicly announced. Yet the 
streets and stands along the 
route were thronged with spec- 
tators eager to catch the first 


Thursday dawned beautifully 
clear with a sparkle in the rain- 
washed air that brought the 
distant hills near. The crowds 
began to throng towards the 
route of the procession. The 
King was in high spirits. He 
tried on his kilt and appeared 
on deck, laughing and joking 
with his officers, to the delight 
of the hundreds that had rowed 
out to welcome him. 

The anxious officials mar- 
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glimpse of the ancient symbols 
of their kingdom. The Knight 
Marischal repeatedly held them 
up to view, and 80, carried 
on an uninterrupted wave of 
cheering, the Honours were 
brought to Holyroodhouse. 

Meanwhile the yacht Royal 
George, in company with two 
steam tugs and other craft, was 
heading north, not without in- 
cident. The Mayor of Scar- 
borough, presenting a loyal 
address on the end of a boat- 
hook, nearly fell into the water. 
A ship-load of convicts were 
allowed on deck to cheer as 
they passed His Majesty, which 
they did, and were rewarded 
with a royal bow. A similar 
reward greeted a party of tourists 
cruising in Aberlady Bay to 
meet the royal squadron. On 
Wednesday, 14th August, the 
Royal George anchored in Leith 
Roads, but the day suddenly 
closed down in drenching rain 
and the King’s landing was 
postponed till noon the next 
day. 


shalled the procession in Bernard 
Street, where the tradesmen of 
Leith were ranged under their 
deacons. The Shore, the Bridge, 
the ships in the river, the very 
roof-tops were swarming with 
spectators. A log of mahogany, 
later to be made into souvenir 
snuff-boxes, had been placed at 
the top of the floating gangway 
to take the King’s first footstep 
in Scotland. 

The royal barge drew towards 
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the shore with the King now in 
Admiral’s uniform. The “St 
Andrew” presented by Sir 
Walter Scott on behalf of the 
ladies of Edinburgh was on his 
breast, a thistle and a sprig of 
heather in his hat. Amid tumul- 
tuous cheering and the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, His 
Majesty stepped ashore to re- 
ceive the homage of the Marquis 
of Lothian, the Lord Clerk 
Register and other peers. The 
Senior Bailie welcomed him in 
the name of the Port of Leith, 
and the King walked along the 
Shore to his carriage through a 
crescendo of cheers. 

This was the moment chosen 
by the impetuous Glengarry to 
break from his place in the pro- 
cession and force his way 
through the protesting Lords 
till he could lean over the side 
of the King’s open landau and 
cry, ‘‘ Your Majesty is welcome 
to Scotland.” 

Now the pageantry began to 
move. Between squadrons of 
the Yeomanry and Scots Greys 
marched the Highland Chiefs, 
each preceded by two pipers and 
followed by his “Tail” of clans- 
men. The Knight Marischal in 
scarlet and gold rode on a black 
horse, richly caparisoned. The 
Lords of Session followed in 
carriages. White Rod wore his 
coronation dress supplemented 
by a cloak of white satin lined 
with crimson. His saddle-cloth 
was of scarlet with lace and 
silver thistles, his bridle of white 
satin. Lord Lyon Depute wore 
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his rich heraldic tabard and a 
cloak of crimson and gold that 
nearly concealed his horse. He 
was followed by the Lord High 
Constable, who, ‘ disappointed 
of his proper robes,” was in 
his uniform as Lieutenant of 
the Royal Lancers. The state 
landau was drawn by eight bays, 
while the Royal Archers and 
Glengarry’s Highlanders marched 
in double file beside it as the 
King’s personal bodyguard. 

The procession moved on be- 
tween cheering throngs, past 
garlanded balconies, under 
triumphal arches. One of these, 
near the foot of Leith Walk, was 
inscribed “O felicem diem!” 
on the Edinburgh side, with the 
translation “O happy day!” 
facing Leith. The wags said it 
was put that way because there 
was not enough Latin in Leith 
to construe it. 

The royal visit was going to 
be a success. There was no 
doubt of that by the end of the 
first five minutes. ‘* Look, 
Jock,” cried a man in the 
crowd, “isna he an _ honest- 
looking chiel? Guid faith, he’s 
just like my ain father.” The 
King’s affable bearing and 
frank pleasure in his recep- 
tion won the people’s hearts. 
Margaret Sibbald, a wife from 
Fisherrow, thought the King 
looked pale after his voyage. 
She pushed her way through 
Archers and Highlanders and 
held out to the King the 
‘*Parliament’’! she had brought 
to eat herself, regretting it was 


1 A crisp wafer of gingerbread. In 1822 it was stamped with the letters of the 


alphabet. 


Hence, possibly, the name, popularly “ Parley.” 
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all she had to give him. A red- 
coat bore down on her, but she 
turned on him. ‘“ Ye wearfu 
thing o’ a lobster! Ye hae nae 
sense, for I hae dune mair for 
the King than you can either 
do or help to do; I hae borne 
him sax bonnie seamen.” 

A triumphal “City Gate” 
had been erected near the foot 
of Picardy Place. It was a 
wonderful amphitheatre for the 
ceremony of delivering the keys 
of the city. The head of Leith 
Walk up to Leith Street was a 
sea of faces above which a few 
abandoned coaches showed like 
stranded wrecks. Every window, 
every stand was crowded with 
smiling, waving people. The 
King raised his hands in joy 
and wonder at it. 
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But, splendid as this scene 
was, it was another that brought 
the tears to the King’s eyes. 
The procession had moved from 
St Andrew Square, and on 
turning into Princes Street the 
King faced the cheering multi- 
tudes on Calton Hill. He sprang 
to his feet and waved his hat 
in the air with visible emotion. 
‘* My God,” he cried, ‘* how fine 
this is!” 

When the King alighted at 
the door of Holyrood a sudden 
silence fell on the crowd. The 
band played the National 
Anthem. The official welcomes 
took place. George IV. moved 
forward into the Palace. A 
great shout of triumph burst 
from the waiting people. The 
King had come home. 


I. 


Within the Palace, the King 
was busy receiving the Honours 
and appointing the traditional 


carriers. The Lord Provost pre- 
sented an address of welcome, 
the Archers their reddendo of a 
pair of barbed arrows, and the 
King departed for Dalkeith 
House, where he was to reside 
in greater comfort than Holy- 
rood then afforded. 

Next night there was an 
illumination and firework dis- 
play. Every window in the 
city had a light placed in it, 
unless the householder had gone 
to the expense of a “ device” 
(the royal cypher and crown 
was the most popular) or a 
“transparency” (one, more 
enthusiastic than tactful, showed 


the King’s portrait with the 
inscription “ Fair fa’ his honest, 
sonsie face.””) The most striking 
feature of all was a constellation 
of lights above the chimney of 
the gas-works, which gave the 
effect of a crown floating in 
mid-air. Flood-lighting has re- 
placed the illumination, but there 
must have been a charm in the 
older fashion, and a gaiety in 
the multitudinous little lights 
all over the city that no flood- 
lighting can capture. Certainly 
there was gaiety that night in 
the High Street, where boys 
paraded with torches flaming and 
sailors danced to the bagpipes. 
Saturday saw the Levee, when 
the King, and Sir William Curtis, 
appeared in the tartan. The 
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function was something of a 
marathon; for the queue of 
coaches stretched right along 
Regent Road and Princes Street 
almost to the West End. Pres- 
entations took place at the rate 
of fifteen a minute. ‘ Hech, 
sirs, but it’s quick wark this!” 
exclaimed a disillusioned Fifer. 
‘We might hae gotten a snuff 
wi’ him at ony rate.” The 
most vexatious moment occurred 
when a would-be Highlander in 
bowing dropped his dress pistol 
on the King’s big toe; the most 
amusing when young Dundas 
Hamilton, on being told to kiss 
hands, kissed his own and waved 
them respectfully towards His 
Majesty. 

On Monday, 19th, the King 
held court at Holyrood, where 
deputations from the length and 
breadth of Scotland presented 
loyal addresses. It was reported 
that the King, unused to the 
place of the laity in the courts 
of the Presbyterian Church, was 
rather dismayed by the military 
strength of the Church of Scot- 
land deputation. It was also 
reported that the King was as 
delighted with his Scots subjects 
as they were with him. His 
saying to Lord Lyndoch had 
got abroad: “I have often 
heard the Scots are a proud 
nation; and they have reason 
to be, for they appear to be a 
nation of gentlemen.” His judg- 
ment was given after seeing a 
fair sample; for it was estimated 
that 300,000 people had wit- 
nessed his entry to the city, 
which meant that one in every 
seven of his Scottish subjects 
had been there. 
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Meantime the ladies were in 
a flutter. Would the King 
wear the kilt at the impend- 
ing Drawing-room? Old Lady 
Saltoun was shocked at the 
idea. It would be positively 
indecent to expect any lady to 
curtsey to a man in a kilt, let 
alone be kissed on the cheek by 
him. ‘Oh, I don’t know,” 
mused Lady Hamilton Dal- 
rymple. ‘If he’s to be here so 
short a time, I think the more 
we see of him the better.” 

Lady Saltoun’s fears were 
groundless. The King appeared 
on Tuesday in Field Marshal’s 
uniform. Perhaps it was as 
well; for the ladies appeared 
paler than their London sisters, 
partly because they wore no 
make-up, partly because it was 
all very awesome. The feelings 
of one debutante, Miss Mary 
Grant of Rothiemurchus, may 
stand for all: ‘‘I was at the 
Presence Chamber door before 
I knew where I was. I lost my 
head quite. There was a little 
bustle about my train, and 
archers and lords - in - waiting 
speaking to me, but I neither 
heard nor saw. A _lord-in- 
waiting told me that was the 
King in the middle, to go for- 
ward and not be frightened. 
I could not get my feet along. 
The King took hold of my hand, 
and I had passed on, and the 
lords-in-waiting at the other 
door had very kindly given me 
my train over my arm again 
and I was in the outer room 
before I really understood where 
I was. I scarcely saw the King. 
I don’t think I even made a 
courtesy. I have not an idea 
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of his face. I only saw a pair 
of thick lips and a grave respect- 
ful face bending towards me. 
He appeared to me a most 
immense man, much, much above 
me.”’ 

The King in his turn was 
impressed by the Scots ladies. 
He had never seen s0 few 
diamonds and so many clean 
faces. ‘‘In London,” he re- 
marked, “they put on their 
diamonds to hide their dirt, but 
it don’t do.” 
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There followed a day of dis- 
appointment and wild rumour. 
The King was against the carry- 
ing of the Honours. It was 
@ purposeless show. The pro- 
cession was postponed. It was 
cancelled. At last came a 
Gazette Extraordinary. The 
Honours would be carried before 
the King on Thursday, 22nd, 
as arranged. Three hundred 
thousand people breathed 
again. 
was On. 


The grand spectacle 


IV. 


The Procession of the Honours 
had been planned as the climax 
of the royal visit. Every feature 
was arranged as part of a great 
symbolical spectacle. The pro- 
ducer was, of course, Sir 
Walter Scott, but the stage- 
manager was Mr Murray of the 
Theatre Royal, and he was put- 
ting on the show of his life. 
Not merely the procession but 
the spectators were to be actors 
in this great pageant. 

Each side of the Royal Mile 
was lined two deep by the 
members of the Trades cor- 
porations, grouped round their 
banners and bands. Every man 
wore the Saltire on his breast 
and a sprig of heather or a 
thistle in his hat, and carried a 
white rod. (The Glass-blowers 
substituted glass rods, while 
their deacon sported a glass hat 
and sword.) The representa- 
tives of the Canongate and Leith 
were placed nearest the Palace. 
In front of the Royal Exchange 
(now the City Chambers) was 


stationed the Merchant Com- 
pany, while opposite them, on 
a platform at the Mercat Cross, 
were the Magistrates of all the 
Royal Burghs. A _ space of 
150 feet was reserved for the 
clergy, and even Chairmasters, 
Porters and Carters had their 
assigned stations. Behind those 
on foot, galleries had been 
erected. The Peeresses and Mer- 
chants’ ladies faced the Cross. 
There were galleries for the 
County and the College of 
Justice, the Senatus Academicus 
and the boys of the High 
School, Heriot’s and George 
Watson’s. 

The Hints had been most 
emphatic that the arrangements 
should be strictly adhered to: 
“If the crowd become for a 
moment unsteady or tumultuous 
—if once they break their front 
rank, that is, the line of the con- 
stituted bodies —if ever they 
begin to shoulder and press and 
squeeze and riot—the whole 
goodly display will sink at once 
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into disorganisation and con- 
fusion. The very character of 
the nation is concerned here. 
For this is not an ordinary 
show—it is not all on one side. 
It is not enough that we should 
see the King, but the King must 
also see US.” 

Before the show began, the 
producer, accompanied perhaps 
by the stage-manager, walked 
up the route to see that all was 
well. He got a rousing cheer 
from his cast. But not even 
Sir Walter could stage-manage 
the weather. A heavy unrelent- 
ing drizzle poured from low 
clouds. The King had his coach 
opened, but the rain was too 
heavy and it had to be closed 
again before he set out from 
Holyrood. 

The order of procession 
followed the basic plan of the 
previous one, cavalry and clans- 
men alternating down its length. 
The same dignitaries took part, 
even more gorgeously arrayed ; 
for the Earl of Errol’s robes had 
now arrived and Lord Kinnoull 
was in his place as Lord Lyon. 
But in the heart of the pro- 
cession rode three new figures. 
Preceded by their Macers, Pages 
and Squires came first the Earl 
of Morton carrying the Sword 
of State; then the Hon. John 
Stuart of Moray, as Deputy for 
the Countess of Sutherland, with 
the Sceptre. Last of all, his 
horse led by two equerries and 
wearing a black court dress of 
the age of Charles I., came the 
Duke of Hamilton carrying the 
Crown on its velvet cushion. It 
would be hard to say whether 
the King or the Crown drew the 
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wildest cheers on the march up 
the Royal Mile. 

At the King’s command, Lord 
Errol rode at the right of his 
coach, while Lord Hopetoun, 
Lord Lothian and Lord Elgin 
marched beside it as commanders 
of the Company of Archers. 

The sullen day had grown 
wild and gusty before the Castle 
was reached. The King received 
the keys on the Esplanade and 
disappeared under the outer 
port. All eyes were raised to 
the Half-Moon Battery, above 
which the Royal Standard 
strained in the wind. At last a 
solitary figure appeared on a 
platform above the ramparts, 
and the crowd broke into wild 
cheering while the King smiled 
down upon them. He had 
caught the spirit of the occasion 
and all his earlier doubts were 
gone. The cannons fired a royal 
salute, the smoke hiding and 
revealing the figure of the King 
for the people as the shifting 
clouds hid and revealed for him 
wild glimpses of his northern 
capital and its surrounding hills. 
“This is wonderful,” he cried 
to the attendants behind him. 
‘““What a sight!” But His 
Majesty was getting drenched. 
That would not do at all. An 
aide bustled forward with an 
umbrella. The King waved him 
back impatiently. ‘‘ Oh, never 
mind. I must cheer the people.” 

And waving his hat round his 
head, George IV. gave three 
cheers that were distinctly heard 
by his subjects below. The 
answering roar was so enthusi- 
astic that its echoes floated back 
from the distant Salisbury Crags. 
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The King’s visit was half 
over, and only one State cere- 
mony remained, the Review of 
the Yeomanry and Highlanders 
on Portobello sands. Thereafter 
the King, we may say, appeared 
in public only on private occa- 
sions. He attended the Peers’ 
Ball and the Caledonian Hunt 
Ball—sending word beforehand 
that he wanted to see nothing 
but Scottish Dances. Edinburgh 
Corporation gave him a grand 
banquet in Parliament Hall, 
which Turner has immortalised 
in a haze of glory. Perhaps the 
artist saw through wine-coloured 
glasses; for five toasts were 
drunk while the King was there, 
and forty-two more after he had 
gone. It was by means of one 
of the toasts that the King con- 
ferred a Baronetcy on the Lord 
Provost. 

A command performance of 
‘Rob Roy’ was given at the 
Theatre Royal. Queuing was 
then an unknown art, and the 
fight round the pit and gallery 
doors was fearsome, but once 
inside the audience behaved 
beautifully, while the King 
laughed at the jokes, beat time 
to the songs, and thoroughly en- 
joyed himself. 

Herein lay half his popularity. 
The King was pleased with his 
visit, and showed his delight by 
the zest with which he entered 
into everything he did. Being 
King was his job, and not only 
did he do it well, he took pleasure 
in doing it. 

But that was not the whole 


story. George IV. was moving 
towards a new conception of 
Kingship, one which it fell to 
the next George to develop. 
His contemporaries did not real- 
ise what he was doing. There 
is no appreciation of it in the 
fulsome adulation of the Govern- 
ment press, still less in the 
withering caricatures of the 
Liberals. It is a pleasant shock 
to find such a quality in a King 
who is best remembered as the 
subject of Leigh Hunt’s famous 
libel. Perhaps the King him- 
self was only vaguely conscious 
of it. In his avowed politics he 
opposed Reform, but by his 
attitude to his subjects he was 
making secure the foundations 
of the Monarchy in a demo- 
cracy. He was ready to be the 
servant of his people. 

He showed it repeatedly 
during this visit. He laid aside 
his own inclinations to take part 
in the procession to the Castle. 
He gave audience to all those 
who came to present him with 
preposterous gifts, like the 
Gothic chair made of Kirk Allo- 
way’s rafters and inscribed with 
the tale of Tam o’ Shanter. 
He acknowledged the cheers of 
the crowds with an enthusiasm 
that matched their own. 

Perhaps it was so because 
George IV. never forgot that he 
was the first gentleman of 
Europe. In nothing did he 
show his right to the title more 
than in his unfailing thoughtful- 
ness. Even Mary Grant in her 
panic noticed his grave respectful 
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face. When he entertained the 
youthful Duke of Buccleuch at 
dinner, he kept the young lad 
bustling about with requests to 
the band so that he should not 
be forced to drink too much. 
By the same token, the song the 
King most often requested was 
“Tll gang nae mair to yon 
toon,” and he so overwhelmed 
the band with compliments and 
Athole Brose that they played 
it all the way home to Edinburgh 
that night. When His Majesty 
visited Hopetoun House during 
the last hours of his stay in 
Scotland, he greeted the delicate 
Lady Hopetoun with such con- 
sideration that to one very 
young onlooker ‘‘ he seemed to 
pay all the homage to her and 
to permit none from her.” 
The rightness of his attitude 
and the blindness of his en- 
tourage came out with startling 
clarity when the King attended 
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divine service in St Giles’. He 
drove to church in a closed 
carriage through the silent 
Sabbath greetings of the crowd. 
He walked up the steps to the 
West Door and paused, looking 
for something. Surely it was 
here that in the old Presbyterian 
way two elders stood by the 
plate to receive the collection as 
the worshippers entered. Yes, 
he was told, usually they did, 
but busy Mr Mash of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department had 
ordered it to be taken away 
that the King’s entrance might 
not be impeded. So the King 
was deprived of the little gesture 
he had planned for himself of 
putting his offering in the plate 
like a commoner, and _ there 
must have been a moment of 
bitterness in his heart as he 
placed in the minister’s hand the 
packet labelled ‘‘ One hundred 
pounds from His Majesty.” 
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ONE event came quickly to 
check any excessive optimism 
about Russia’s recent apparent 
change of mood. The ink was 
hardly dry on the leading 
articles when the news arrived 
that Communist troops were 
invading Laos. It is a fairly 
safe presumption that until 
the other day, few could have 
placed this obscure kingdom 
on the map with any con- 
fidence, and many would have 
had to confess they had never 
heard of it before. 

Laos is one of the three 
associated States of the con- 
federacy of Indo-China. It is, 
or was, more or less inde- 
pendent, and for some reason 


had been fortunately immune 
from the attentions of the Com- 
munists, whose offensives were 
concentrated against Viet Nam 
and, in a lesser degree, against 


Cambodia. Then, with dis- 
concerting rapidity and _ the 
usual pretence that the trouble- 
makers were the people of Laos 
who were rightly struggling to 
be free from French and Viet 
Namese domination, the Com- 
munists moved into action. 

To the puzzle of why they 
did not move before, may be 
added the other puzzle of why 
the invasion should apparently 
have taken the French by sur- 
prise. To this, the answer 
obviously is that the French 
were not really surprised, but 
had been so extended, in order 
to deal with the major Com- 


munist attacks on Viet Nam, 
that they were content to let 
sleeping dogs lie, or at least 
to do nothing that might wake 
them up. At any rate, the 
resistance encountered by the 
Communists was not very 
serious. Nor was the situation 
so desperate as it seemed to 
be at first. Not only is the 
country difficult, but the rains 
were due and might almost 
any day bring operations on a 
large scale to a standstill; un- 
doubtedly the French were 
hoping that rain would come 
before Luang Prabang, the 
Laotian capital, should fall. 
In this their hopes were realised. 
Rain did fall and the invasion 
was halted; although some 
doubts exist whether the rain 
or an afterthought in Moscow 
or Peking was responsible. But 
the country has been pene- 
trated, and even if regular opera- 
tions will be impossible for 
some time to come, a long 
guerilla warfare is likely. 

The importance of Laos is 
a8 much in its neighbours as 
in itself. It marches with 
Burma and Thailand, and if 
a Communist invasion of Laos 
were to succeed, both those 
countries, whose internal affairs 
are in a shaky condition, would 
come under pressure. If Laos 
were to give, they might give 
too, with possibly very awk- 
ward results for India and 
Malaya. But Laos also pro- 
vides a back door to Viet Nam; 
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so there was the further possi- 
bility that the Communists, if 
successful in overrunning the 
country, would then wheel left 
and not right, and turn the 
flank of the French forces. The 
worst has not happened, or at 
least has not happened yet; 
but the invasion was a sur- 
prising and unwelcome sequel 
to the recent pacific utterances 
in Moscow and elsewhere. 
Disappointment in  Indo- 
China was accompanied by 
hope deferred in Korea. When 
the Communists declared their 
readiness to exchange sick and 
badly wounded prisoners, every- 
one began to expect that 
the deadlock at Panmunjom 
would at last be broken. Sure 


enough, the sick and wounded 
began to arrive, but presently 
tales were being told of many 


others, more sick, worse wounded, 
and mostly Americans, who had 
been left behind. Every inquiry 
was met with a blank denial. 
The United Nations had had 
all, and there were no more. 
But the tales were too numerous 
and too circumstantial to be dis- 
missed in this cavalier fashion. 
Nevertheless, the armistice 
talks were resumed, only to 
be interrupted again on the 
whole question of the com- 
pulsory repatriation of prisoners. 
A suggestion was made, and 
in principle accepted, that the 
unwilling men should be handed 
over to some neutral country, 
which would look after them 
until they had quite made up 
their minds where they wanted 
to go. But what neutral? 
The United Nations suggested 
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Switzerland, which the Com- 
munists considered was not 
quite neutral enough. The next 
proposals were India or Pakistan, 
and although they are Member 
States of the British Common- 
wealth, the Communists were 
not unready to consider them. 

But meanwhile a_ further 
difficult question had cropped 
up. Obviously the prisoners 
to be exchanged had to be 
sorted out and separated some- 
where, the willing to be repatri- 
ated, and the unwilling to be 
sent to the chosen neutral. 
The Americans thought that 
two months in a temporary 
camp, presumably in some no- 
man’s-land, would suffice for 
the sorting; but the Com- 
munists wanted nine months, 
the obvious inference being that 
they needed plenty of time 
for re-indoctrinating those mis- 
guided men who appeared to 
be hankering after the flesh- 
pots of Capitalism. But re- 
indoctrination is a nasty word 
and often has a nasty signifi- 
cance, and the Americans got 
the impression that after nine 
months of the process, any 
prisoner who was not dead 
would be ready to return to 
China or North Korea. He 
would probably have decided 
that if, as Clerihew once put it, 


‘“* There’s something to be said 
For being dead,” 


there was still more to be said 
for being alive. 

So in Korea, as in Indo- 
China, the talk of peace showed 
signs of petering out. How- 
ever, we should not altogether 
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despair of more satisfactory 
results. Before, the Communists 
brought the armistice talks to 
a deadlock because they did 
not want an armistice; now 
they may merely be haggling to 
save loss of face; and if the 
Russians are seriously desiring 
a more peaceful outlook, sooner 
or later an agreement will be 
reached. 


The debate on foreign policy 
in early May in the House 
of Commons produced an im- 
pressive speech from the Prime 
Minister and one from Mr 
Attlee which gave considerable 
satisfaction at the time and 
caused some heartburning later. 
American opinion, which was 
surprised at and a little annoyed 
over Sir Winston Churchill’s 
proposal for talks with Moscow 
on a high level, lashed itself into 
fury over some of Mr Attlee’s 
observations. Many of his 
remarks might, with advan- 
tage, have been differently 
phrased. Americans were especi- 
ally resentful at his reflec- 
tions on their Constitution, 
at his suggestion that many 
Americans did not want the 
war in Korea to end, and at his 
inquiry whether the real ruler 
of the United States was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or Senator 
McCarthy. Remarks of this 
kind, taken in their context, 
may be all right for the House 
of Commons and cause no offence 
in this country, but they are 
all wrong when they reappear 
in the Transatlantic Press. 

Poor Mr Attlee has never 
made his number with the 
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Americans and is less likely 
than ever to do it now. The 
retorts of the Republican news- 
papers were vitriolic, while 
Senator McCarthy, who is always 
ready to see a Bolshevik behind 
every bush, brandished in the 
Senate the famous photograph 
showing Mr Attlee giving the 
clenched fist salute to the Inter- 
national Brigade during the 
Spanish Civil War. How that 
particular indiscretion has 
dogged its unfortunate perpe- 
trator! Mr Attlee did give the 
salute and—which was worse— 
was photographed giving it. 
The lapse was nearly as fatal 
as was Neville Chamberlain’s 
when, returning from Munich, 
he waved a paper to the crowd 
in Downing Street and declared 
he had brought back peace with 
honour. Mr Attlee is very far 
from being a Communist, and 
Mr Chamberlain was very far 
from believing he had tamed 
Hitler, but each man, in the 
excitement or emotion of the 
moment, did something that 
he would later regret, and that 
was to haunt him ever after. 
The debate on Foreign Affairs 
took place at a moment when 
Anglo-American relations were 


passing through one of those 


periodical depressions which are 
the recurring despair of all who 
want Britain and the United 
States to go forward together in 
friendly understanding. Despair, 
although excusable, is too tragic 
a reaction on these occasions. 
Moods of this sort have always 
been and probably will always 
be. Sooner or later they will 
pass, when the essential sanity 
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of both peoples reasserts itself. 
But while they last they can do 
a good deal of mischief cr rather, 
perhaps, und« much good. 

Sir Winston Churchill, him- 
self an American on his mother’s 
side, with a better understanding 
of her people than have most of 
his fellow-countrymen, was well 
advised to seize the moment and 
the chance of a meeting with the 
President. It was a _ project 
after the Prime Minister’s heart. 
As was Lloyd George, he is a 
fervent believer in the virtue 
of personal contacts; and the 
meeting in Bermuda will doubt- 
less recall to him those secret 
hurried journeys to find a 


remedy, to make a plan, or to 
draw up a Charter, which were 
famous in the war. 

The forthcoming encounter in 
Bermuda may not be so sensa- 


tional in its circumstances or 
its results as those war-time 
flights, but it has the same 
dramatic touch which com- 
mended them to the peoples of 
both countries. If it is to be 
followed by a meeting with the 
Russians, it should ensure that 
the West goes to it united ; and 
if it achieves nothing else it will 
have jolted the mutual relations 
of Britain and America out of 
the doldrums into which they 
have drifted. 


“Tt is better to bribe than 
to kill,” exclaimed Sir Winston 
Churchill in the House of 
Commons, “and it is better to 
be bribed than to be killed.” 
The House of Commons rang 
with applause from the massed 
benches of the Government, 
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and yet behind the cheers lurked 
a feeling that this pronounce- 
ment did not quite answer the 
doubts of many members about 
General Mark Clark’s offer of 
100,000 dollars and a safe shelter 
to any North Korean or Chinese 
pilot who brought a MIG. 15 
over from the enemy’s lines. 
Certainly the proposal has a 
disagreeable taste about it: to 
kill a man in battle is one thing, 
to corrupt him is another, and 
there can be occasions when it 
is better for a man to be killed 
than to be bribed. 

Yet it is easy to fall into 
intellectual humbug over ques- 
tions of this kind. Some people 
are still inclined to think of war 
in terms of a medieval tourney, 
of knights and ladies and the 
rules of chivalry, whereas a 
man need not be a cynic to be 
aware that modern war has 
very few rules, and those it has 
are not particularly chivalrous, 
but are rather based on self- 
interest. You do not use gas 
because, for all you know, the 
other fellow has a _ deadlier 
variety, and gas is, anyhow, a 
nuisance to everybody. You 
do not shoot at him when he 
carries a white flag because he 
might shoot at you when you 
are carrying one. You do not 
kill off his wounded because he 
may kill off yours; and so on. 
No doubt a generalisation of 
this sort is too sweeping; for 
humanity plays a larger part 
in the warfare of some nations 
than it does in that of others. 
But it is humanity rather than 
chivalry. To bribe an enemy 
to surrender a city or aeroplane 
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is not chivalrous, but it is quite 
humane. 

The truth may be that the 
man people dislike is not so 
much the one who offers the 
bribe as the one who takes it. 
If the first is tempting an 
enemy to commit treason, the 
second falls to the temptation 
and is a traitor. During the 
American War of Independence, 
a British officer, Major André, 
was caught in the act of nego- 
tiating, on financial terms, the 
surrender of General Benedict 
Arnold. The Americans took 
André, tried and shot him, 
although with genuine reluc- 
tance. They forgave (and almost 
forget) André; but they have 
never forgotten or forgiven 
Arnold, and today on the field 
of Saratoga, which Arnold had 
done so much to win, he is com- 
memorated by a boot and no 
more, because he was wounded 
in the lower part of his leg, and 
that is the only part of him 
Americans, even now, are ready 
to honour. 

The whole business of bribery 
is rather illogical, and possibly 
the real argument against the 
American offer is not so much 
that it is unethical, as that 
it is likely to be ineffective and 
even mischievous. Several air- 
men in recent years have broken 
through the Iron Curtain with 
their planes. They may have 
done it from fear, or from dis- 
gust, or from ideological qualms, 
but none of them did it for 
money. In honesty we must 
own that if the American offer 
had been followed by a few 
coveys of MIG.15’s seeking the 
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sanctuary of the free world 
(and 100,000 dollars) everybody 
would have been delighted, and 
hardly anyone would have 
demurred. So far, however, 
nothing has happened, and 
this disappointing response will 
doubtless be of some. en- 
couragement to the Communists 
and valuable to their propa- 
ganda. The Americans, how- 
ever, may reply that the offer 
was a clever move in psycho- 
logical warfare, and that even 
if the visible results are dis- 
appointing, the enemy, beset 
by fears, will in future ground 
any pilot whose loyalty is not 
above suspicion. 


After the chill of the local 
Elections, in which the Con- 
servatives lost a great many 


seats and the control of several 
boroughs, the sun came out 
again in Sunderland. At the 
General Election the Conserva- 
tive, in a straight fight, lost 
by a narrow majority. In May 
a Liberal was standing and 
presumably splitting the anti- 
Socialist vote. The Conservative 
won, and by more than 1,000. 
Jertain morals have been drawn, 
vocally by the Conservatives and 
silently by the Socialists. The 
first and most obvious of these 
is that local elections are never 
a guide to national politics. 
The second is that the Con- 
servatives have undoubtedly 
gained ground since the General 
Election. In part, this may be 
due to an excellent Housing 
achievement, a couple of good 
Budgets, and a general feeling 
(possibly premature) of national 
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recovery. Even more respon- 
sible is a recognition that in 
1951 the Socialists over-played 
their hand. Up and down the 
country they went, declaring 
that Winston Churchill was a 
warmonger and that the Con- 
servatives, if returned to power, 
would destroy the National 
Health Service. But now, when 
a year and a half of Conserva- 
tive rule has gone by, the 
country is still at peace and 
the prospect is a little more 
promising than it was when the 
Socialists went out; while the 
structure of the National Health 
Service is unimpaired. 

Finally, the internal disagree- 
ments in the Socialist Party 
hardly suggest that the Opposi- 
tion would be able to form a 
very stable Government. The 
inference from Sunderland is 
that if Sir Winston Churchill 
were to appeal to the country 
now, he would win a number of 
marginal seats and come back 
with a substantially larger 
majority, but the indications 
are that he is not at present 
proposing to do anything of 
the kind. The majority he has, 
small as it is, has _ sufficed 
to pass some very contentious 
legislation, and the wise leader 
prefers the fact of a small 
majority to the hope, always 
uncertain, of a larger one. 


General de Gaulle’s sudden 
decision to withdraw his Move- 
ment from Parliament was in 
keeping with his character, and 
particularly with his well-known 
habit of doing quickly anything 
that he thinks should be done. 
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The Kassemblement, swiftly 
begotten, was as swiftly slain ; 
because it is hardly to be 
supposed that when it has 
ceased to be a political Party 
it will retain much influence as 
a mere centre of thought. 

In 1947, following some sensa- 
tional successes in the local 
elections, it entered the national 
field, and in 1948 won enough 
seats to make good its claim 
to be regarded as a major 
political factor. But General 
de Gaulle would have all or 
nothing. Either he would rule, 
or his men would be in opposi- 
tion, and as it became evident 
that the Rassemblement stood 
little chance of obtaining a 
clear parliamentary majority, 
its purpose as a Party was 
doubtful. It could make life 
difficult for the government of 
the day, whatever this might 
be, and that was about all it 
might do. The whole idea had 
foundered on the mathematical 
conundrum of the Fourth 
Republic, which is very much 
the same as the mathematical 
conundrum of the Third 
Republic, the problem being 
to find a government that can 
govern and not to find too many 
governments that cannot. 

The disappearance of General 
de Gaulle’s men as an organised 
Party may relieve the situation, 
if only by reducing the pieces 
on the board. The Communists, 
like the de Gaullists, would join 
nobody and support nobody 
except on some fleeting issue, 
and when the two Parties got 
together in opposition, as some- 
times they did, government 
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became impossible. With the 
General off the board, his men 
will presumably drift into one 
or other of the older Parties, 
and to that extent increase 
their strength. 

Fundamentally, however, the 
old trouble remains. So long 
as you have proportional repre- 
sentation you are almost bound 
to get a multiplicity of Parties; 
and so long as you have that, 
you cannot have a stable govern- 
ment. Sooner or later, the 
French people will really have 
to make up their minds whether 
they want a mathematically 
fair representation of opinion, 
or a reasonably homogeneous 
and representative govern- 
ment with a working majority. 
They may have one; they 
cannot have both. 


Nigeria has been described 
as a land where the best is 
impossible but the worst never 
happens. In April, Sir John 
Macpherson must have been 
wondering if, after all, the second 
statement was correct; for if 
not the worst, nearly the worst, 
had happened, and the country 
was without a government. 

For fifteen rather stormy 
months the new Constitution 
had been working—not very 
well it is true, but after a 
fashion. Nigeria is a Federation 
and its three Regions, North, 
East and West, have little in 
common with each other. When 
they are in England, their people 
are often content to call them- 
selves Nigerians, but back at 
home they designate themselves 
differently, many of them for- 
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getting they have become a 
nation and remembering they 
belong to tribes. The Constitu- 
tion is therefore Federal; powers, 
roughly equivalent to that of 
the Canadian Provinces, being 
left to the Regions, all three 
of which are represented in the 
Central Government. 

The crisis, when it broke in 
April,- was a puzzling business. 
It began with a private mem- 
ber’s motion in the House of 
Assembly, claiming that 1956 
should be the appointed date 
for full self-government. This 
proposal at once divided the 
Council of Ministers, in which 
the Western Group favoured 
the motion and the Northern 
Group opposed it. This was 
not because the North does not 
want self-government, but be- 


cause it believes that, at any 
rate for some years, this would 
mean government of the North 
by and for the South. 

Since the Cabinet could not 
agree, it decided to take no 
part in the debate or in any 


division. The sequel was very 
confused. The motion was pro- 
posed and after some debate 
the adjournment was moved 
and carried; whereupon the 
four Ministers from the Western 
Region resigned and the gov- 
ernment collapsed. Sir John 
Macpherson returned home and 
the Minister of State, Mr Henry 
Hopkinson, hurried out. 

The figure behind all these 
disturbances is Dr Azikiwe, 
popularly known as “ Zik,”’ 
whose purpose is the complete 
independence of Nigeria. He 
is a thorn in the flesh of the 
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moderate men, whom he con- 
stantly outbids, and spurring 
him and them on to larger 
demands is the example of the 
Gold Coast, which has already 
won a more advanced constitu- 
tion. With “ Zik’’ making the 
pace and the North beginning 
to murmur about secession, any 
governor and any government 
(if one can be found) is likely 
to have a difficult time during 
the coming months. 


Lord Jowitt’s book about the 
case of Alger Hiss! has created 
more excitement in the United 
States than here, and created it 
before the book was even pub- 
lished over there. Lord Jowitt 
never says in so many words 
that he thinks Hiss is an inno- 
cent man. In the end, indeed, 


he confesses himself baffled by 


all the contradictions; but he 
does imply that on the evidence 
a British Court could hardly 
have found Hiss guilty. To a 
lawyer, at any rate, there is a 
big difference between saying 
that you think a man is innocent 
and saying that you consider 
the evidence insufficient to estab- 
lish his guilt; but such fine 
distinctions are brushed aside 
by a certain Senator and his 
friends. For them the Hiss 
case, like the Dreyfus case, has 
become an affair not of reason 
but of the emotions. If you 
regard Hiss as guilty, you are 
all right; if you suggest that 
he is innocent, you are all 
wrong, and probably a erypto- 
Communist yourself. 
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Yet others, besides Senator 
McCarthy, have been affronted 
by what they have read about 
the book since it was published 
in this country. Although Lord 
Jowitt uses the most suave 
and diplomatic language, his 
remarks might be taken to 
reflect upon the American system 
of justice. The suavity and 
diplomacy, in fact, add to his 
offence, because they indicate a 
judicial approach to the prob- 
lem; and that the writer is no 
journalistic hack, but a former 
Lord Chancellor of England, is 
an additional sting. 

At any rate, publication, we 
are told, is to be deferred 
so as to give the publishers time 
to correct a serious “ factual 
error.’’ Possibly, when this has 
been put right, the book will be 
allowed to appear, but there is 
just a chance that it will not. 
The “Lobby” is not a phenom- 
enon confined to the halls of 
Congress or the hotels of Wash- 
ington, and life can be made 
exceedingly unpleasant for a 
recalcitrant publisher. In this 
country we are inclined to take 
an old-fashioned view of acti- 
vities of this kind, and to 
suggest that if Lord Jowitt is 
wrong, he can be answered, 
that if he is right, his views 
should be allowed to appear, 
and that, in either case, sup- 
pression is not the best answer. 
It is some encouragement to 
find that a good many Americans 
are of this opinion too. They 
can ‘ take it,’? even if “it” is 
a criticism of American justice, 





1 ‘The Strange Case of Alger Hiss.’ 


By the Earl Jowitt. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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and possibly, having read 
Milton’s ‘“ Areopagitica,”’ they 
will inquire, “ Whoever knew 
truth put to the worse, in a free 
and open encounter ? ”’ 


A singular fate has dogged the 
biographies of Victorian states- 
men. Morley, it is true, com- 
pleted with outstanding success 
his ‘Life of Gladstone,’ but 
when he wrote, much could not 
be told. Monypenny began the 
‘Life of Disraeli,’ but died before 
he had completed more than a 
volume of it, so that the task 
had to be finished by Buckle. 
Garvin brought his ‘ Life of 
Chamberlain’ to the threshold 
of South Africa and then dropped 
his pen. Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
took the story of her father 
(perhaps the greatest of them 
all) to the end of his second 


Ministry, leaving the last ten 
years of his life untouched, and 
no one has taken up the un- 


finished task. Yet Salisbury 
dominated the late Victorian 
scene, and some of his best 
work was done in his long third 
Administration, although its 
closing years were clouded by 
the South African War and his 
growing infirmity. 

Salisbury was a remarkable 
figure. As Captain Kennedy 
says in his excellent biography,' 
he “combined the reasoning 
power of an intellectual giant 
with the faith of a child.” 
Unless this is understood, 
nothing about him will be under- 
stood. Starting from an un- 
shakable belief in God, he ap- 
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proached every decision he had 
to make by a process of .clear, 
even cold, reasoning. He took 
endless pains to possess himself 
of the facts, and once he had 
them, the rest followed. The 
end was logical and moral; 
and having reached it, he cared 
little for the results of the 
action he then took. He had 
done his best, and that was all 
that mattered. 

He was so careless of public 
opinion, so utterly free from 
any kind of exhibitionism, that 
people were inclined to under- 
rate the power of that huge, 
shambling figure, with his under- 
statements, his hatred of the 
limelight and his dabblings in 
chemistry. Yet he was, as we, 
better than his contemporaries, 
are able to judge, a seer as well 
as a statesman. Again and 
again he was seen to have been 
right—over foreign policy, over 
Ireland, over the dangers of 
Communism, over the Sudan, 
over the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill, to quote a few examples. 
His forecasts showed an astonish- 
ing accuracy, not only for the 
immediate future, but over long 
years. 

His most remarkable successes 
were in foreign and Imperial 
policy. He was the greatest 
Foreign Secretary of the reign, 
lifting the prestige of his country 
to a new height. Not once, but 
at least three times, by skill and 
firmness he prevented war; and 
the world knew that when he 
spoke, his mind was made up 
and there was to be neither 





1 ‘Salisbury: 1830-1903.’ 


By A. L. Kennedy. 


(John Murray.) 
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bullying nor bluff. His Imperial 
achievements were so unosten- 
tatious that they might have 
been almost overlooked, but in 
three Administrations he added 
to the British Empire six 
million square miles of new 
territory and populations of 
about 100 million —a record, 
Captain Kennedy rightly ob- 
serves, “‘ which surely no other 
Prime Minister in British 
history except the elder Pitt 
could approach.” 

He was a man of peace, but 
his last years of office were 
years of war in South Africa. 
Captain Kennedy points out 
that Salisbury, under the weight 
of his age, left that particular 
burden to his Colonial Secretary 
and used to refer to the trouble 
as ‘ Joe’s war.’ How far, if 


Salisbury had kept control, the 
clash might have been avoided 
is doubtful. President Kruger 
was no continental diplomat, 
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who played by the rules, and 
the Dutch were obsessed by 
memories of Majuba. But it is 
at least possible that the British 
case would have been more 
patiently, skilfully and fairly 
put if Salisbury himself had 
managed the negotiations. 

Old and sick as he was, Salis- 
bury’s last public speech was 
among his greatest utterances. 
What he said then about the 
Empire and its future, about 
the part which statesmanship 
should and should not play, 
of his forebodings of war and 
coming social changes, was 
prophetic, even if the Primrose 
Dames who listened to him 
knew it not. The Party he had 
led with such success for so 
many years would have saved 
itself many disappointments and 
perhaps the full bitterness of 
its impending defeat, if it had 
hearkened to his valedictory 
words. 
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